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FIFTEEN DAYS’ EXCURSION 
TO WORLD'S FAIR, 
Friends’ Religious Congress and Niagara Falls, 


29, 1893. 





ARE CHANCE, FOR A BRAINY WORKER TO | SPECIAL 


raise poultry and berries on shares Good 
location ; high ground ; southern exposure; 
good market. Box 247, Plainfield, N. J. 


ANTED —BOTH CHILDREN’S AND PLAIN 
sewing Address M, Office of FRIEND»’ 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch st * 
ANTED —A SITUATION AS COMPANION 
or light housekeeper. Friends’ family pre- 
ferred. Address A.B. K., Box 270, Newtown, 





For the accommodation of Friends and others de- 
siring to attend the World’s Fair and Religious Con- 
gress, With a day at Niagara Falls, a special train ot 
Pullman cars has been chartered, leaving New York 
via Erie Railroad, at 10 a m., Ninth month 11th 
reaching Chicag» 2 p. m. next afternoon. Will 
remain in Chicago twelve days, leaving there on the 

afternoon of Ninth mo th 24th; spend the 25th at 
Niagara Falls, and reach New York about 8 a. m. of 
the 26th ; 

The fare, which will be $49, will inelude a round 
| trip railroad ticket, sleeping car accommodations 
| in both directions, and lodgings and breakfasts for 
| twelve days at Hotel Costeilo, situated within five 
(5) minutes’ walk of 57th Street entrance of Fair 
grounds. A baggage car will be attached to train, 
and baggage will be carried without additional 
expense 

Money must be paid five days before starting. A 
buffet car will be attached to train, and stops will 
side % : an at —- ——ae ‘ ae 

7 7 - he train leaving Philade'phia at 7.30 a. m., on 
— bg nn mn ro ee! AND | the morning of Ninth month 11, by Pennsylvania 
So "ada Tge nr BARNARD oe | Railroad, will reach New York in time to connect 
sesoes: ress 5. Ds. D, Rock | with special train. Those desiring to go with this 
special excursion should opply at once to 
JOS. A. BOGARDUS 
167 Chambers St . New York City. 


~ COMFORTABLE HOME FOR WORLD'S FAIR 
visitors at moderate prices; two minutes’ 
walk to three lines of cars leading direct to | 


grounds for 5 cents. MARY D. TAYLOR, 
3144 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
“ UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—LIGHT, AIRY 
rooms, healthy location, good water. A fine 
view of City of Reading and Schuylkill Valley 
from piazzas. Two squares from street railway con- 
necting with all lines of the city and mountain 
roads. Address MARTHA P. KALER, 
Reading, Penna. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
se families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 

Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 








| A13 DAYS’ TRIP TO THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Two rates : No. 1, $75.00 ; No. 2, $44.00. Leave 24th 
and Chestnut streets, via B. & O. R. R., Third-day, 


Millinery. LIZZIE J, LAMBERT | ena chestnut strects, via B. & 0. i express. Re- 


} 
| 
Successor to E SHOEMAKER, | turning by Baltimore and Ohio, via Grafton. 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a, (Private house.) | SPecid’ astention girtvely sequired 12 dows befor 
| starting, remainder to be paid Ninth month 8. 
OHN FABER MILLER, ' . +f; 
'‘ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, | Checks certified. Trunks $2.00 extra. 


509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, PA ee neta nr ge a z 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Count’s. | Sas Cooper Sant, mn. Wd: 
Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary | 


Public. | CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 
Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
Colorado. 

Also descriptive ciroulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
free on application. ’ 

EDWARD COAT, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, U. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, 1). 
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AMOS HILLBORN & CO,, 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


HENR VY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
C | Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS. \otsisgrsis.. N2N.10thSt 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buiroers, ano Contractors. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 


Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts 


Wm. D. Yarnall, 
ARCHITECT, 


, Delaware County, Penna. 
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THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 


| PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends, | game Ninth month 19th, 
1898. Full College Courses oung men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 
For catal 


e and particulars, address 
CHA 


LES bE GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Darlington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-eighth school year of this Institution 
will commence Ninth month 18th, next. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Pain , ete., thoroughly and 
carefully taught. The school has a high and healthy 
location, extemsive grounds, fine buildings, new 
gymnasium, etc. 

‘Terms $180 per school year. For catalogue address 


the Principal. 
“4 RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 
Abington Friends’ School, 


. For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
’ At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 





horough work ; good care; moderate charges; | 


T 
asium; laboratory; vocal training; music. 
Next term bhegius Ninth month 11, 1893. Send for 


cigoular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
' Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


Unusual success the first year. S session from 


. Spring 
sen Min tots lied Taepcniy aS 
moni 8c) for | 
sexes ; alan + Mendel suaahens beter 


care and ov t; comfortable home ; 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 
Send for cireulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


moderate 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care | 


A Boa 


ef Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing ismew and much e , and has perfect san- 


itary arrangements. Ex: 

Prepares for busimess or college. Healthfully and 

pay located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
m New York City. 

lars, address 

» . CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


————— es ‘ ie 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day oe for ees. znew 
ough courses preparing for admission to any co! 
or oe business education. The schoo! 
wi} onon.™ th month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing ars, 


$150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 


on Long Island, abgut 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and address 
P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 


> Glen Cove Lane Liens. 
WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equ pments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5 00 per. week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 





George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


‘ UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scie tific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual tra‘ . Special care will 
be given to the moral and ous training of the 
pu by t who are con-cerned Friends. 

ends di tosend to the school should inform 
the Principal at an early date, that the committee 
may know whether there will be room for others. 
r circulars and ether information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princi 
1500 Race St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


of instructors. | 
For Catalogue and particu- | 


Chappaqua, N.Y. | 


‘The Kindergarten Training Class of | 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DEL., 


| will begin work Ninth month 25th, The number | 
Apply early. Regular 
For cata- 


| in the class is limited. 
, schook work opens Ninth month 11th. 
| logues and particulars address 
ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 
Principal. 


Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 


BOTH SEXES. 


ee ey Ninth month 4th, 1893. 
| branches of a li 


| any of the committee, or to 
ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 


Thomas May Peirce, M. A. Ph.D, 


Principal and Founder. 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


An all-around equipment for 
business life. 

One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year. 

Over seven hundred (700) suc- 
cessfully assisted to positions. 


Day and Evening 
Sessions .e——_____ 


University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
business branches delivered 
throughout the academic year 
without extra charge. 

Entrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 

Enrolment blanks on appli- 


2oth Year 
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cation. 
Falf and Winter term begins 
Monday, September 4, 1893. 
Call or send for Annual and 
Graduating Exercises, contain- 
ing the charming address of 
Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 
| Standard Goods. 


| 
Philadelphia. 
tc essceeeeeenss 


| just RECEIVED 


An assortment of French Habit 


SY P, bY, 


Still under the 
original 
management. 





All Floor Coverings 


| Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings | 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


s~, of those Beautiful Imported 
| Six Japanese Baskets 


All the 
beral education, including the Lan- 
| , Drawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a 
fhoroughl -equipped corps of efficient teachers. 
A care will be given to the morals of the | 
pupils. Forcirculars or further particulars apply to 


_JARVIS-CONKLIN 


| Cash Capital and Surplus, 
| Reserve Liability, - - - - 
| Subscribed Capital, - - - 





Filled with Ingram’s Blended Tea, sent free | 


to any express office on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


And a Souvenir Slipper sent to any post- 
| office address for one 2-cent stamp. 





William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 
‘31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| 518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| ete, 





SIX PER CENT COLLATERAL 
TRUST Goto BONDs 
THE 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
i Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 

ese bonds are secured by a speci 
with a trust company of First pon hn ar 
on City property in Minneapolis and 
st. Paul exclusively at the rate of 160 per 
cent of Mor s for every bond issued 
They are also ¢ e, direct, obligation of a Com- 
many g n cash ca 1 i 
the amount of ite bonded debt? “SBt times 

interest received from the M 
securing this issue is double the omomt he 
quired to pay interest on the bonds. The net 
earnin of the Company, during the year 192 
were $76,076, while the interest on this issue of 
bonds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one- 


tenth of the Company’s n 
ci tn resent net income. 


1 able in 1 Cou A 
Oct., at Phi fadelphia. Price, i adie 
from April 1. I have exclusive sale of this issue 
H. EF. NEWHALL, 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


$2,919,410 
1,112,500 
3,750,000 


‘Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


| Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 
ow ner By ig Mee NCR 40,000.00 
Undivided Profits,. . | 5,952.70 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on poveemep and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, b 
Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JosEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 


8. Davis Page, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis Edwin 8. Dixon. 


Thomas R. Gill. 
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Let us, therefore, no longer hold the truth captive in an | 


unrighteous lukewarmness. Let us hear what God sug- 
gested tous. Let us prove the spirit that moves us to dis- 
cern whether it be of God; and if it be, let nothing hinder 
our obedience. FENELON. 


Francois de Salignac de la Mothe Fénélon, was born Eighth month 
6, 1651, in Perigord, France, and died First month 7, 1715, at Cam- 
brai. A delicate, sensitive child, he received from his father a simple 
education, until he was twelve years old. At the Collége du Plessis, 
Paris, he distinguished himself as a scholar, and was “ ordained’”’ and 
entered upon parochial work at an early age. His goodness, eloquence, 
and personal attractions made him everywhere honored. When Louis 
XIV. infamously revoked the Edict of Nantes, Fénélon was sent as 
missionary to Poitou, where he refused military attendance, and made 
peace and mercy his aim. He was beloved by Protestants as well as 
those of his own faith. In 1689, he was appointed by Louis preceptor 
to his son, the Duke of Burgundy, for whom he wrote the immortal 
“Télémache.” Soon after he was made Abbé of St. Valéry, and then 
Archbishop of Cambrai. About 1695 he became acquainted with 
Madam Guyon and the Quietists, and his book on the subject brought 
about a Controversy with Bossuet, which ended in its disapproval by 
the Pope, the anger of Louis, and Fénélon’s banishment to his diocese 
of Cambrai. Fénélon bore this with humility, and devoted the remain- 
der of his blameless life to his people. His literary ability was of the 
highest order ; his ** Spiritual Letters ”’ to his friends may be ‘especially 
mentioned. 


THE BLESSED LIFE. 


O BLESSED life! the heart at rest, 
When all without tumultuous seems ; 
That trusts a higher will, and deems 

That higher will, not mine, the best. 


O blessed life! the mind that sees,— 
Whatever change the years may bring,— 
A mercy still in everything, 

And shining through all mysteries. 


O blessed life! the soul that soars, 
When sense of mortal sight is slim, 
Beyond the sense, ~ beyond, to Him 

Whose love unlocks the heavenly doors. 


O blessed life! heart, mind, and soul, 
From self-born aims and wishes free, 
In all at one with Deity, 

And loyal to the Lord’s control. 


O life! how blessed ! how divine! 
High life, the earnest of a higher! 
Father! fulfil my deep desire, 
And let this blessed life be mine! 
— William Tidd Matson. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOHN BARTRAM, THE AMERICAN BOTANIST.! 


Amonc the foremost names on the list of original inves- 
tigators in all the branches of Natural History, during 
the iast century, none are more worthy of honorable 
mention than our own John Bartram,—he whose deep 
veneration for the Almighty gave a sacredness to all life, 
€ven in its lowest forms. Nothing that shared with him 


te nk 


[' The prepsration of this article was among the latest -f the literere la- 


bors of o ir dear fri nd, | ouisa J Rob rts. Herse!{ deeply in'erested in na- 
ural science. she app eciated very 


much the ere+t work done ‘or A” eric n 
—? by 'ohu B r:am, and this s etch of his life was a labor of love, 
Eps} additions have been made to her manuscript, but most of it is hers — 
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the bounty of a wise and beneficient Creator escaped his 
eye, or was regarded as unworthy his notice. 

The family of Bartram, or Bertram, as the name is 
sometimes written, was settled in Derbyshire, England. 
How early they embraced the faith of Friends I have 
been unable to discover, but it must have been very near 
the beginning of George Fox’s ministry. John Bartram, 
the grandfather of the botanist, with his wife and five chil- 
dren (three sons and two daughters), emigrated to the 
Penn colony in 1682, the same year that Philadelphia 
was founded. They settled upon a portion of. land ac- 
quired from the Swedes, who, in the year 1638, had emi- 
grated from Sweden and found a home on the banks of 
the Delaware river, but, later on, moved northward along 
the Manayunk, now the Schuylkill. Quite an active 
trade sprang up between the Swedes and the more peace- 
ful tribes of Indians. The wigwams and rude huts of the 
people were held sacred by the white men, and they lived 
peaceably together. 

Forty years from the first settlement by the Swedes, 
William Penn and his associates made honorable purchase 
of the land in this region, and became the peaceable pro- 
prietors under a grant from Charles II. of England. The 
place chosen by John Bartram, the grandfather of the 


‘ botanist, for his home, was near Darby, where even earlier 


a Friends’ meeting had been established, and where, in 
1684, they settled a monthly meeting. 

The value placed by the Indians upon their hunting 
and fishing domains at this time may be interesting to us 


| who are the inheritors of what was then parted with so 


readily. The accompanying deed is a copy of one of a 
number that passed between the Indians and the white 
men, and without doubt includes the tract which came 
into possession of the Bartram family : 

‘¢ This indenture doth witness that we Naumes, Swam- 
scota, Kiltardin, Quessta, and Marquaag, Indian kings, 
true and rightful owners and proprietors of such lands as 
are separated by the Manayunk, from the east and west 
banks, to a distance of two miles each way, northeasterly, 
towards Coaquannoc, and from the river bend northwest, 
to a distance of three miles southerly, bounded by the 
Tincota creek, and these lands, for, and in consideration 
of these severally enumerated articles and goods, to us in 
hand paid and secured to be paid by William Penn, pro- 
prietor of Pennsylvania and all the territories thereof, 
viz.: five blankets, twelve pairs of stockings, sixteen 
pounds of powder, three gallons of treacle, fifty tobacco 
pipes, forty pounds of tobacco, a barrel of beer, two: 
pewter spoons, laddel, tackes, and twenty strings of 
beads, we do convey, sell, and give all the above lands, 
and wood thereon, for these specified articles.’”’ [Then 
follows the date, 11th daye, 6th monthe, 1683, the names 
of the kings and their two witnesses are appended. ] 

The details of the boyhood and early life of John 
Bartram which now remain, are few. Born in a colony 
that half a century before had been the home of the In- 
dian, little was attempted save the clearing of the land, 
the cultivation of the soil for present needs, and the 
maintenance of their religious meetings, to which they 
faithfully adhered in the integrity of their original es- 


| tablishment. 
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As we go back to the early time, to the pioneer life 
of these earnest people,—with its privations and its hard- 
ships, and call to mind the fact that, among the number 
were many whose families were descended from. families 
of distinction in England (as was the case with the Bar- 
trams), we realize what a torce and power the religious 
conviction to which they had unreservedly given alle- 
giance must have been. Yet unlike the harsher dogmas 
of the ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’’ its quietness and peace, its 
willingness to endure persecutions and banishment, gave 
to their lives a sweetness and a calm acceptance of the 
situation, since under the hospitable skies of the New 
World they could gather into stillness and wait upon God. 
No need had they for swords or guns. The keen instinct 
of the untutored children of the forest taught them at 
once, that such men might be trusted, and they were per- 
mitted to come and go with perfect freedom. 

Friends, wherever they made a settlement, endeav- 
ored to place the school-house beside the meeting-house ; 
but in that early time only the elementary branches 
taught in the common school received attention. The 
children of William and Elizabeth Bartram shared with 
their fellows such limited advantages as were thus af- 
forded. There were scholarly men among the colonists, 
and Greek and Latin were not entirely neglected ; but 
books were scarce and difficult to obtain, and boys who 
aspired to be students had many discouragements. 

‘‘John Bartram seems to have been designed for the 
study and contemplation of nature and the culture of 
philosophy,’’ is the testimony of his biographer. ‘‘ From 
earliest boyhood he manifested great interest in plants. 
Being bred a farmer, as a means of procuring a subsist- 
ence, he pursued his avocation in the spirit of a scholar 
ever intent on observing the operations of nature. While 
engaged in plowing the fields or mowing the meadows, 
his inquisitive eye and fertile mind were often exercised 
in contemplating the beauty and harmony displayed in 
the mechanism of the plants and the admirable order 
which the great Architect of the Universe has established 
throughout their various forms.’’ 

An incident is told of him, by a foreign gentleman, 
to whom he related it, long after his name had become 
famous among scientists. Being asked by his visitor, 
when he first became interested in the science of Botany, 
he replied in substance: ‘‘ One day I was very busy plow- 
ing, and being weary, I rested for a while under the shade 
of a tree. Mechanically plucking a daisy, I viewed it 
with more than common curiosity, observing its many 
distinct parts, some of which were horizontal and some 
perpendicular. What a shame, said my mind, or some- 
thing that inspired my mind, that thou shouldst have em- 
ployed so many years in tilling the earth, and destroying 
so many plants and flowers without being acquainted with 
their structure and uses.’’ And it was this inspiration, 
shall we not call it, that awakened his curiosity, and gave 
impulse to the study of plant-life, which ever afterwards 
became his most delightful occupation. But to return to 
earlier events. In his youth he evinced an inclination to 
study ‘‘ physics and surgery,’’ and acquired such a knowl- 
edge of the science of medicine that he became very use- 
ful to the poor who were not able to apply for medical 
advice to the physicians of Philadelphia. Doubtless this 
predilection opened the way for this young student of 
nature to seek for such roots and plants and shrubs as 
were held in high esteem for their medicinal properties, 
and to utilize them in the simple pharmacopoeia that 
represented his outfit as a physician, for in those early 
times the doctor was in most cases his own druggist, 
especially in country districts. Becoming thus interested, 
and being inclined to original investigation, we can read- 





ily imagine what a field of inquiry opened before him 
and with what enthusiasm he entered upon his yet un. 
trodden path of scientific study. In the absence of 
almost every other resource, and with tastes and instincts 
far above the ordinary human level, where, but to the 
open book of nature could his mind so naturally turn, to 
satisfy its cravings? 

In First month, 1723, John Bartram and Mary, the 
daughter of Richard Maris, of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
were married. They settled on a farm near Darby, which 
had been left him by his uncle Isaac, brother of his 
father. Twosons were born to them, Richard and Isaac. 
In 1727 Mary Bartram was removed from her little family 
by death. In 1728 John came into possession through 
purchase, of a tract of land on the west bank of the Schuyl- 
kill river in what is known as Kingsessing, distant from 
the Philadelphia of that day, about three miles, but now 
within the city. The deed bears date September 30, 
1728. The ownership of this property made it possible 
for him to carry out the great desire of his heart, that 
had continued with him from the day that he felt the in- 
spiration which the simple daisy awakened, a desire to be 
better acquainted with the beautiful and wonderful things 
in nature which were all around him. Five acres lying 
along the river bank were set apart for a botanical gar- 
den, the first attempt of the kind that was made on the 
American continent. He had been preparing for this by 
employing every leisure hour in the study of Latin, in 
which he was aided by a neighboring school-master who 
in three months taught him enough to enable him to un- 
derstand whatever was to be had in that languages and he 
was helped in this selection by the bookseller to whom he 
made known the object of his research. The great 
Swede,. Linnzus, was just then pursuing his studies at 
Upsal, and later published his first work on botany. The 
knowledge of Latin which John Bartram had by per- 
severing effort gained enabled him to understand it, 
and by its assistance to study and arrange in their several 
classes and orders, according to the Linnzan system, the 
plants and trees that he found growing in fields and wood- 
lands about him. 

In Ninth month, 1729, he married Ann Mendenhall, 
a member of Concord Monthly Meeting, in Chester, 
(now Delaware) county. Nine children, five sons and 
four daughters, one of whom died young, iin the course of 
years gathered around their hearthstone. 

His home was now fixed on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, and here, soon after his second marriage, he built 
the house which still stands, the well-known Bartram 
mansion. ‘The stone for it he quarried from the neigh- 
boring hill, and dressed with his own hands. ‘The date 
of the erection is fixed by a tablet set in the wall, ‘‘ John 
& Ann Bartram, 1731.’’ The handsome old house stands 
now in the ‘‘ Bartram Garden,’’ which has now become 
the property of the city of Philadelphia, and will be de- 
voted to public use and enjoyment as one of its parks.' 
Connected with the mansion are out-buildings,designed for 
use as servants’ ‘‘ quarters.’’ These in John Bartram’s time 
were usually colored, and slaves, but there is evidence that 
he was one of the first to awaken to the wrongfulness of the 
slave system. His servants were taught to read and 
write, and the decorum with which they conducted them- 
selves is testified to by those who shared his hospitality. 
Each received an annual stipend in money with certain 
articles of clothing. Though given their freedom, they 
preferred remaining in his family. Many evidences of 
his zeal and earnestness against slavery are to be found 
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among his manuscript papers. 


He appears to have been 
foremost in the Society in denouncing the slave traffic. 
(Zo be Continued.) 











CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FRIENDS. 

Extract from the closing chapter of ‘The Quaker Ideal,” a little 
work just published in England, (Birkenhead: W. E. Turner), by 
Francis Frith, one of the three authors of “A Reasonable Faith.” 
Anp lastly,—TZhoroughness/ 1 would here emphasize 
strongly my conviction that the greatest failing,—I might 
perhaps say the great sin,—of the professing Christian 
world to-day is superficiality ; a term which includes Sub- 
stitutionalism in its various forms crowned by that unspeak- 
ably base and mischievous idea that the precepts of the 
Gospel are merely ‘‘Counsels of perfection,’’—senti- 
ments to be admired,—not commands to be obeyed. 
Men are judged by this superficial standard to be ortho- 
dox Christians,—if they ‘‘ believe in God and the Bible.’’ 
If they profess their belief that Christ lived and died for 
their sins, his righteousness is supposed to be imputed to 
them ; he lived for them the good life which they can 
never hope to live for themselves ! 

Now all this is the exact reverse of thoroughness, and 
of the Quaker ideal. This latter requires that a true 
Christian shall live, in all things, great and small, accord- 
ing to the full spirit and meaning of Christ’s precepts : 
—and it involves a belief that such a life is possible. 
‘« Thoroughness’’ means that God is willing and able to 
‘¢make the tree good,’’ in order that its fruit may be 
good. -It means that by submission to the Spirit and 
Grace of God, the old self-seeking, rebellious nature of 
man may be subdued and ‘‘slain,’’ and that inen may 
really be ‘‘ made partakers of the Divine nature.’’ Now 
Iam afraid that the so-called ‘‘ Evangelical’’ school of 
Christians,—whose Calvinistic doctrine still pervades al- 
most all the Churches, more or less, (the Society of 
Friends not excepted), does not believe at all in this 
phase of genuine Quaker thoroughness. 

I doubt if history can show on a considerable scale 
any more remarkable example of thoroughness in fidelity 
to conviction, than was displayed by the early Friends. 
They suffered the loss.of estate, personal liberty, and, in 


many instances, of life, rather than sacrifice one. iota of | 


this thoroughness. 

There is nothing in modern Quakerism that I regard 
with more anxiety than the possible loss of this great 
quality ; for without it the whole fabric must inevitably 
fall to pieces. ‘Take, as a crucial instance, the question 
of conformity to the spirit of the world. There are, in 
the New Testament, not a few exceedingly emphatic 
declarations upon this subject ; and the Quaker ideal de- 
mands a strictly self-denying and unworldly life. Grant- 
ing that it is a nice question of degree, and a subject for 
individual feeling and conviction, it still behooves the 
disciple of the non-ascetic, but stainlessly unworldly Mas- 
ter, to keep well on the right side of the line. 1 do not 
merely say an addiction to, but any approach to, the gay, 
fashionable pleasures and selfish, passion-stirring indul- 
gences of ‘‘society,’’ is not the path for the spiritually- 
minded Christian. Neither can he legitimately addict 
himself to the eager and absorbing acquisition of wealth. 
He feels that, in order to preserve and cultivate his re- 
ligious life, and to ‘‘ keep himself unspotted from the 
world,’’ he must sternly repress all inclination towards 
these worldly frivolities and excesses,—if, indeed, the old 
nature and its corrupt tastes are still so strong, and the 
spiritual element so weak, as to leave such desires actively 
stirring within him. For surely, in souls and minds that 
are truly ‘‘ regenerated,’’ these dispositions are supplanted 
by nobler motives and aspirations. § 
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No doubt there are various schools of thought in the 
Society, as in other Churches, and the individualism so 
characteristic of Quakerism leads inevitably to some di- 
It is, however, 
satisfactory to note that all sections of Friends (in Eng- 
land, at all events), accept the authority of Christ and 
the great truths of his gospel, though bound by no hu- 
manly-devised creed. The section which the writer favors, 
—the cautiously progressive, yet conservative section,— 


| no doubt believe doth more and less than the ‘‘ Evangeli- 


cal’’ section of the Society. But we do not quarrel with 
our brethren on this account, though we earnestly desire 
their acceptance in its fullness of the Quaker ideal in all 
its simplicily and spirituality, For we are persuaded that 
such additions to and subtractions from the simple truth, 
as we think they sometimes make, seriously impede the 
progress of that sacred cause of righteousness and true 
spirituality which we ail have at heart. The truth, what- 
ever it is, is that which, by its very nature, commends it- 
self to thoughtful men; and any admixture of error— 
though it may only be intel/ectual error—damages the 
presentation of the Gospel in the eyes of the millions 
who are looking anxiously for the realities of ‘spiritual 
light and life. 

And here we come to the great problem which is now 
prominently before all the Churches: namely, the means 
by which the. Gospel can be most effectively carried to 
the world. 

With the methods commonly adopted by the other 
branches of the Christian Church we are not here con- 
cerned. But we look with keen interest and no little 
anxiety to the issue of the earnest consideration of this 
great question, in which our own Society is now engaged. 
We cannot tolerate any approach to the establishment of 
a separate class of professional pastors or preachers. If 
it were to come to this, upon any extensive scale, there 
would be an end, so far as we can see, of our Quaker 
ideal! A good many of us would feel bound to testify 
in some very decided way against such a grievous lapse ; 
so precious, on many accounts, do we esteem our ancient 
testimony to the freedom, the right authority, and the 
unprofessional character of the Gospel ministry. 

Finally, I may express my conviction that the Society 
of Friends, (a beautiful title this!) has a great future be- 
fore it, if it keeps true to its principles. These principles 
embody the Spirit and precepts of our Master Christ ; 
and not ‘‘the precepts and commandments of men.’’ 
Of this teaching of Christ, it has often been remarked, 
that it is surprisingly broad and comprehensive,—per- 
fectly adaptable to all the varying and progressive condi- 
tions of human life. But it is also radical, unique, un- 
compromising. It utterly contradicts the wisdom and 
policy of ‘the world.”’ No wonder that genuine Chris- 
tianity ; no wonder that primitive Quakerism wins its way 
very slowly amongst men! In truth, if we regarded ulti- 
mate success of the one or the other as a matter which 
is in the hands of the men of the world,—the men 
of policy rather than principle, as we know them, 
—we might well despair. But to despair of the 
cause which has God and Eternal righteousness, the 
peace and happiness of the whole human race, as its 
source, and aim, and impelling power, would be 
nothing short of wicked faithlessness. Let the leaven 
of the Spirit which animated the Apostles of old, and 
the apostolic men and women of the early days of Qua- 
kerism, still continue to do its silent, ineradicable work, 
—though under a thousand different guises and condi- 
tions, and we may be sure that the healthy progress of 
religious and moral upheaval,—the slow, but certain, 
‘* leavening ’’ of the crude mass of human material, 
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which has undeniably been telling upon the last nineteen 
centuries of the world’s history,—will not cease to oper- 
ate until the sublime prophetic vision shall become a rec- 
ognized reality,—that ‘‘ the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea! ’’ This may 
seem to most people an immeasurably distant prospect ; 
but there is this other forecast of old, which I regard as 
largely synchronous in import with that already quoted, 
and which a still living and increasingly influential Chris- 
tian Church has carried aloft upon its banner for two cen- 
turies and a half, as a fulfilled experience : 

“ This is the covenant that I will make with them in those days, 
saith the Lord: I will put my law in their inward part, and write it in 
their hearts; and they shall no more teach every man his neighbor— 


saying, ‘ Know the Lord,’—for they shall all know Me, from the least 
of them to the greatest of them, saith the Lord.” 


ARCHAOLOGY AND “HIGHER CRITICISM.” 


By Professor A. H. Sayce, of Oxford University, England. From 
a work, “* Questions of the Day,” published by E. B. Treat, 5 Cooper 
Union, New York City. 


Tue conclusions of the ‘‘ higher criticism’’ were sup- 
ported by an assumption and atendency. The assump- 
tion was that writing was unknown to the Israelites, or 
even to the Canaanites, in the age of the Exodus. At 
the most, it was believed, they could engrave inscriptions 
on wood or stone ; books were the product of a later and 
more cultured time. The tendency was the extreme 
skepticism with which the early periods of secular history 
were regarded. ‘The more exact method of investigating 
ancient history and demanding adequate evidence for its 
statements, which had been made popular by Niebuhr, 
had resulted in making Greek history a blank page before 
the epoch of Peisistratos, and in refusing credit to the 
history of Rome before its capture by the Gauls. In Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis this tendency reached its extreme 
point. For him the history of civilization, and therefore 
of accurately known facts, begins with Herodotos and 
Thukydidés, and the counter-evidence of the monuments 
of Egypt and Assyria was got rid of by maintaining that 
they neither had been nor could be deciphered. 

But Sir George Cornewall Lewis was scarcely dead 
before the reaction began. What the higher critics had 
so successfully demolished was again built up by the spade 
of the excavator and the patient skill of the decipherer. 
Schliemann, strong in a belief which no amount of skil- 
ful dialectic could shake, dug up the ruins of Troy and 
Mykenz and Tiryns, and demonstrated that the old tales 
about the splendor and culture of the Akhzan princes, 
and of their intercourse with the shores of Asia Minor, 
were, after all, not so very far from the truth. Unde- 
terred by the @ priori demonstrations of Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis and his reviewers, the decipherers pursued 
their labors among the inscriptions of Egypt and Assyria, 
and reconstructed the lost history of the ancient Oriental 
world. And, what was even more important, they proved 
that the reading and writing of books was centuries older 
than the classical age of Greece ; that ages before the 
time of Moses, or even of Abraham, libraries existed 
where scribes and readers were constantly at work, while 
literary intercourse was carried on from the banks of the 
Euphrates to those of the Nile. 

Schliemann has been followed by many rivals in the 
field of excavation, and the small band of Orientalists 
who ventured to explore the unknown regions of Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian research at the risk of being accused of 
charlatanism, or neglect of exact philology, have now 
become a goodly company. Discovery has crowded 
upon discovery, each more marvellous than the last, until 
the student has come to believe, that, as in physical sci- 
ence, so too in Oriental archzology, all things are possible. 





ess 


Naturally, the ‘‘ higher criticism’’ is disinclined to 
see its assumptions swept away along with the conclusions 
which are based upon them, and to sit humbly at the feet 
of the newer science. At first, the results of Egyptian or 
Assyrian research were ignored ; then they weré reluctantly 
admitted, so far as they did not clash with the precon- 
ceived opinions of the ‘‘higher’’ critics. It was urged, 
unfortunately with too much justice, that the decipherers 
were not, as a rule, trained critics, and that in the en- 
thusiasm of research they often announced discoveries 
which proved to be false or only partially correct. But 
it must be remembered, on the other side, that this charge 
applies with equal force to all progressive studies, not ex- 
cluding the ‘‘ higher criticism ’’ itself. 

The time is now come for confronting the conclusions 
of the ‘‘ higher criticism,’’ so far as it applies to. the 
books of the Old Testament, with the ascertained results 
of modern Oriental research. The amount of certain 
knowledge now possessed by the Egyptologist and Assy- 
riologist would be surprising to those who are not special- 
ists in their branches of study, while the discovery of the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets has poured a flood of light upon 
the ancient world, which is at once startling and revolu- 
tionary. As in the case of Greek. history, so too in that 
of Israelitish history, the period of critical demolition is 
at an end, and it is time for the archeologist to reconstruct 
the fallen edifice. 

But the very word ‘‘reconstruct’’ implies that what 
is built again will not be exactly that whieh existed be- 
fore. It implies that the work of the ‘ higher criticism ”’ 
has not been in vain ; on the contrary, the work it has 
performed has been a very needful and important one, 
and in its own sphere has helped us to the discovery of 
the truth. Egyptian or Assyrian research has not cor- 
roborated every historical statement which we find in the 
Greek writers; what it has done has been to show that 
the extreme skepticism of modern criticism is not justi- 
fied, that the materials on which the history of Israel has 
been based may, and probably do, go back to an early 
date, and that much which the ‘‘higher’’ critics have 


declared to be mythical and impossible was really possible 
and true. 





THE ENGLISH PRIMROSE. — Few American flower lovers 
familiar with English literature, but have a warm affec- 
tion for the English primrose, as the primrose of North- 
ern Europe is called. What are known as Polyanthuses, 
closely related to the wild forms of English primroses, 
are included in this thought. As a class they are ex- 
tremely beautiful, aside from the interest derived from 
their literary relations. They are extremely subject to 
attacks of the red spider in a warm, dry climate. Our 
warm and dry summers are always against their success ; 
but if planted where they can be shaded from the hot sun 
in the day time, and yet have some light, by reason of 
eastern or western walls, or better still, northern expos- 
ures, and to be put in soil not allowed to get dry by rea- 
son of the incursions of the roots of rapid growing trees, 
they may be grown in our climate with considerable suc- 
cess. —Meehans’ Monthly. 





PEropLe who exaggerate the dangers of the denomina- 
tional spirit in religion should be careful not to neglect, 
or lead others to neglect, the responsibilities that rest 
upon their own household of faith, and which nobody 
else can attend to. The prosperity of the whole depends 


upon the prosperity of all its parts; and for the good 
of the whole no less than for its own glory each part 
must faithfully perform the mission that has been assigned 
to it.—Christian Reporter. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 30.—EIGHTH MONTH 6, 1893. 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT (Continued). 
GoLDEN TEXT.—Let your communication be Yea, yea; Nay, nay: 
and whatsoever is more than these is of the evil one.—Matt. 5: 37. 
Scripture Reading, Matthew 5 : 33-34; Luke 6: 27-30, 32-36 
Home Reading, Matthew 5: 27-32. 
HISTORICAL. 


And so this sermon above all sermons flows on, simply, 
yet so strong in imagery, and it must have had a wonder- 
ful effect on the multitude gathered, even though they 
could but dimly comprehend its full meaning. It em- 
braced so much, that if we had nothing beside, its teach- 
ings would be sufficient for the direction of a perfect life. 
In it, as we gather in to-day’s lesson, ‘‘ the prohibition of 
perjury was extended to every vain and unnecessary oath. 
The law of equivalent revenge was superseded by a law of 
absolute self-abnegation. The love due to our neighbor 
was extended also to ourenemy. Henceforth the chil- 
dren of the kingdom were to aim at nothing less than 
this,—namely, to ‘‘ be perfect, as their Father in heaven 
is perfect.’’ One historian, in speaking of the use of 
angry words, says: ‘‘ The thing Jesus forbids is not the 
mere use of particular expressions—for if that were all he 
might have instanced taunts and libels—but the spirit of 
rage and passion out of which such expressions spring.’’ 
TEACHING. 


At the time when Jesus began his teaching, it was 
considered very meritorious indeed to make vows to per- 
form certain difficult things as evidence of great religious 
zeal, and it was customary to go unshaven, and observe 
other outward ceremonies, to show that one was under a 
vow. No doubt men were sometimes careless in the per- 
formance of them, so tradition said: ‘‘ They must not 
foreswear themselves, but perform unto the Lord their 
oaths.’ 

Under excitement and great stress of feeling, men no 
doubt took upon themselves many times oaths that were 
much better broken than kept, if their desire was to truly 
serve the Lord and do’ His will. With our limited 
knowledge we are incapable of deciding to-day, even in 
comparatively unimportant matters, what may be our duty 
to do at a future time. 

Friends, recognizing this to be true, have established 
the principle that ‘‘man should ever hold himself open 
to conviction,’’ that he should say or do nothing to-day 
that may hamper his action to-morrow, and this is un- 
doubtedly what Jesus taught. The tendency of human 
nature to make vows, even when we do not look upon 
them as such, often makes us prove unwillingly false to 
this principle, and against this we need to watch care- 
fully and prayerfully. 

_ To make up our minds that because certain regula- 
tions are good for us now, that they must henceforth 
remain good for us and coming’ generations, is in no 
sense to take a vow to remain unchanged in our opinion. 
The moment we do this we set up our present light and 
knowledge (or in some cases that of those in the past) as 
an idol which we worship, to the exc/usion of the living 
God. Therefore the decision for each day or age should 
be for itself alone,—leaving to-morrow and the future to 
take thought for themselves. It is said that Elias Hicks 


desired that no words of his should be preserved, in order 
that future generations might not be bound by communi- 
cations which were intended for his own day and age. 
Exact justice was the requirement of the old law, and 
men to-day think that if they have asked nothing more 


than their just rights and claims, they are very good 
Christians. 


Let us see what Jesus taught. First, he 
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said, ‘* Resist not evil.’’ How does the world stand if 
judged by this saying? Our whole system of laws is 
based on exactly the opposite principle—to enforce our 
rights. Yet, if men were to cultivate generosity with the 
same zeal that they cultivate justice, no doubt we would 
all receive our just dues, at the same time that bitterness 
of feeling would be unknown. If men were more anxious 
to show justice than to receive it for themselves, they 
would yield the cloak as well as the coat before they would 
willingly wrong another. 


LESSON NOTES. 

It is often said that the Sermon on the Mount cannot 
be made practicable in the common, every-day affairs of 
life ; but there have been many who have believed in it, 
and in a great measure lived by its precepts. For in- 
stance, George Fox was faithful to the injunction ‘‘ Swear 
not at all,’’ though it cost him great suffering, and when 
he was lying in miserable prisons his mind was so filled 
with the love of God that he could also ‘‘ love his ene- 
mies’’ and pray for those who despitefully used him. 
This sweet and peaceable spirit so wrought upon his per- 
secutors that many were led to inquire what it was that 
sustained him in such great trials, and some accepted the 
truth and found great inward peace. 

The cause of Truth is advanced in the world and the 
evil overcome by those brave, true souls who are willing 
to suffer wrong but ‘‘ resist not evil ;’’ who endure pain 
and persecution, standing with unflinching front for God’s 
truth as revealed to them. 

Tolstoi says: ‘‘ Good alone, confronting evil and re- 
sisting its contagion, can overcome evil. And in the in- 
ner world of the human soul, the law is as absolute as it 
was for the hearers by Galilee, more absolute, more clear, 
more immutable. Men may turn asice from it, they may 
hide its truth from others, but the progress of humanity 
toward righteousness can only be attained in this way. 
Every step must be guided by the command ‘ Resist not 
evil.’”’ 

—lIn the matter of arguing questions involving differ- 
ences of opinion because of the differing standpoints 
from which men view them,—if all were willing to go to 
the fullest extent in obtaining a perfect knowledge of facts 
and circumstances that govern the interests of the oppos- 
ing parties, that they might not do them an injustice, in- 
stead of for the purpose of more surely gaining their own 
selfish ends.—how would the complexion of the business 
world be altered ! 

This is what the religion of Jesus callsfor. Cunning 
and greed would give place to honesty and generosity, 
and a child as to the knowledge of this world’s affairs, 
could be as successful in business life as the most experi- 
enced, for the latter could use his ability to assist the 
former instead of outwit and impose upon him. 

We must give, hoping not to receive again, instead of 
counting the cost, both as to worldly goods and spiritual 
treasures. How many of us love our enemies and pray for 
them that persecute us? Are we just and generous to 
those whose opinions grate upon our feelings because they 
seem to us to be false? We all acknowledge the beauty 
and simplicity of the Sermon on the Mount, but do we 
apply its principles to our daily lives? 

To be perfect does not mean that we shall make no 
mistakes, nor that we shall fall into no temptations; but 
it does mean that we shall keep our hearts perfect in the 
sight of God, loving him above all and our neighbor as 
ourselves. The religious organization that first fully real- 
izes and puts into practice these principles of truth 
will surely flourish as the green bay tree. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VIEWS OF THE ‘SEPARATION.”’ 


Durinc the last few years I have thought much about the 
separation which took place in our Society in 1827-28. 
Many things which I used to wonder at are now made 
plain to me by the mere fact of that separation. I look 
sometimes with almost a feeling of envy upon the Society 
in Great Britain, where no division has ever taken place. 
Some years ago I read the remarks of a Friend who 
thought that after the generation passed away which wit- 
nessed the separation there would be much less bitterness 
of feeling between the two branches of the Society. But 
I fear there has been less progress in this direction than 
was hoped for. From what has come under my observa- 
tion during the last two years, I have concluded that such 
was the heat of party feeling at the time of the division 
that each party has ever since been in great danger of 
carrying to an extreme their views of the particular doc- 
trines over which the two branches disagreed. For years 
I have had occasion to notice that while most if not all 
of the Protestant churches were gradually adopting a more 
spiritual belief, as set forth in their sermons and writings 
generally, and letting go of the outward, even in their 
forms of expression, the Orthodox Friends (so-called) 


lay more stress upon the efficacy of the outward blood | 


than any other society. I say this with no feeling of un- 
friendliness. I have friends in the Orthodox branch with 
whom I can enjoy a conversation upon religious subjects 
as well as with members of my own branch. And al- 
though I have always wished most earnestly that a// 
Friends could be united in one body, I believe I should 
never have felt called upon to express my views in regard 
to the subject had I not been much pained by hearing 
expressed among Friends of our body views which I felt 
must have arisen from the same evil cause—the bitter 
feelings before referred to. 

The Christ-power cannot be too highly elevated or 
too greatly extolled ; but is it necessary to do it at the 
expense of the perfect man Jesus? 


Will the lowering of | 


that just and righteous one help to elevate the Christ or | 


Spirit of God, which he came into the world to bear 
witness to, and which he possessed ‘‘ without measure ’’ ? 


Next to the Christ-power within us, by which power the | 


Scriptures of truth were written, what do we _ possess 








which can be compared to the precious sayings of Jesus, | 
and the account of his life which we have in the New | 


Testament? If we in any way lower or underrate this 
invaluable testimony, do we not throw aside the only out- 
ward support upon which our faith rests, and cast away 
the proof we can give to the world of ‘‘ the reason of the 
hope that is in us’’? I feel that very great harm may be 
done by people who, perhaps thoughtlessly or from force 
of education, express positive and decided views on this 
subject ; as great harm, indeed, as the extreme views ex- 
pressed by the other branch of our Society, and perhaps 
even greater, as such persons are quite liable to place our 
loved Society itself in a very false light before the world, 
and cause people to think that we disbelieve the sacred 
record, which is as highly valued by us as it can possibly 
be by others, and also lead people to believe that we deny 
the divinity of him who we most truly believe in as the 
‘«Son of God.’’ 

If we follow as we should the Divine Guide by which 
we profess, more than others, to be led, all difficulties and 
dangers will be at an end, for the spirit of our God will 
never cause us to offend any of those ‘< little ones’’ who we 
may think wrong because they do not believe like our- 
selves respecting what are to us most cherished doctrines. 
And while we must endeavor by precept and example to 
teach others of the ‘‘ Spirit of Truth’’ which is waiting 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 





to guide them ‘‘ into all,truth,’’ if any are tempted to 


| speak slightingly of him who ‘taught as never man 


’ 


taught,’’ or of the Scriptures ‘‘ which testify of him,” 
we way be sure they are not following their Guide, but 
self-controlled by party feeling. 


Granville, N. Y. Lypia J. Mosuer. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE DIVERSITY OF GIFTS. 
I HAVE been Jed to contemplate the diversity of gifts dis- 
pensed to the children of men, as described by Paul in 
the r2th chapter of Romans. I thought how beautiful 
when we can see each one attend to his or her especial 
gift, without interfering with one another. There is the 
gift of exhortation, differing from that of prophecy or 
the ministry, but valuable under the influence of the Di- 
vine Spirit, either in private, or when considering the 
queries of our excellent discipline. 

‘‘A word in season, how good it is.’’ ‘To the atten- 
tive mind we are instructed in various way, sometimes by 
the Scriptures of truth, left upon record for our comfort 
and instruction in righteousness, and above all by the 
immediate revelation of the Father’s will made known in 
secret of our hearts; even the gift for giving, when 
blessed with means, comes from the source of Divine 
goodness, and when done in simplicity, not letting the 
left hand know what the right hand doeth, receives the 
reward of well done, with other gifts occupied and binds 
together in the bond of union, harmony, and love. 

As these precious views have been presenting before 
me, the desire arose, Oh, that we may all move in our 
proper sphere, not coveting another’s gift, but listening 
to the sweet voice of our Heavenly Father within, which 
says: ‘* This is the way, walk thou therein.’’ And if 


| faithful to obey, it yields the peace which the world with 
| its transitory pleasures cannot give, nor the afflictions 


meted to us deprive us of,—blessed be his name ! 

Seventh month 13, 1893. REBECCA PRICE. 

Ruskin’s ApvicE To GiRLs.—‘‘ See that no day 
passes in which you do not make yourself a somewhat 
better creature; and, in order to do that, find out first 
what you are now. Do not think vaguely about it: take 
pen and paper and write down as minute a description of 
yourself as you can, with the date to it. If you dare not 
do so, find out why you dare not ; and try to get strength 
of heart enough to look yourself fairly in the face, in 
mind as well as body. Ido not doubt but that the mind 
is a less pleasant thing to look at than the face, and for 
that very reason it needs more looking at. So always 
have two mirrors on your toilet table, and see that with 
proper care you dress body and mind before them daily. 
Write down then, frankly, what you are, or, at least, what 
you think yourself, not dwelling upon those inevitable 
faults which are of little consequence, and which the ac- 
tion of a right life will shake or smooth away, but that 
you may determine to the best of your intelligence what 
you are good for and can be made into. Girls should be 
like daisies,—nice and white, with an edge of red if you 
look close ; making the ground bright wherever they are ; 
knowing simply and quietly that they do it, and are 
meant to do it, and that it would be wrong if they didn’t 
do it.”’ 





He is lacking in nobleness, and in the apprehension 
of greatness, who is not stirred within him at the sight of 
men who are moving the world, and who are to outlast 
the mountains and the seas and the stars. Recognizing 
greatness is the first step toward being great.—.S. S. Zimes. 
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THE MORAL QUALITY OF MACHINE WORK 


AND HAND WORK. 

From Charles Dudley Warner’s Department, the “ Editor’s Study,” 
in Harper's Magazine for Eighth month. 
How much truth is there in John Ruskin’s notion that 
there is a moral value in hand work, a saving quality to 
the individual worker, which production by machinery 
takes away from him? In the industrial pursuits it is 
claimed that the introduction of machinery has had an 
unfavorable effect upon character, not only developing 
men one-sidedly, but eliminating certain qualities of faith- 
fulness and integrity and responsibility which went along 
with hand-work. It is not a question whether the pro- 


duct is better or worse, but what the effect is on the pro- | 


ducer. Mr. Ruskin laments the loss of independence, 


of the art instinct, and of virtue in rural life since the | 
| usual monotone, we do not even observe it. 


various domestic trades have been absorbed in the factories. 
The process of change in this direction is still going on. 
Is it unfavorable to character? Are we, for instance, 
not so good as we were before the discovery of the 
mechanical process of producing cream? ‘This is one of 
the most curious and radical inventions ; it takes a deep 
hold on farm life, and it revolutionizes the fixed habit of 
ages. It is as if there had been introduced another 


principle than gravity, for it was gravity that was relied | 


on to separate the cream from the other constituents of 
milk. This was in accordance with the sedate and peace- 
ful industry of farming. And it gave employment to 
women ; said to be very healthful employment. There 
was even something poetic about the dairy. Poets and 
romancers have made much of it, and even royalty has 
played at it. To ‘‘set’’ the milk in the shining pans, in 
the cool dairy-house or by the spring waters, to wait 
through the still hours of night for slow nature to push up 
the cream to the surface, or, rather, to send the skim-milk 
to the bottom, and then in the early morning skillfully to 
skim off the delicious substance, was considered a dainty, 
almost a refined occupation, however in practice it might 
often be a drudgery. Patience was required, and the 
virtue of neatness ; and then this occupation, so close to 
nature, might be supposed to induce deliberate and sweet 
thought, and so have a.good influence on the life. 

All this is changed or changing. The ‘‘separator’’ 
introduces another change into rural life, and, as it were, 
hitches the cow on the endless machinery of this age. 
The milk falls in a thin stream into a machine, which is 


a counterpart of the sugar ‘‘ centrifugal,’’ that revolves | 


at a high speed, say two thousand revolutions a minute. 
This centrifugal motion throws the heavy parts of the 
milk to the outside, and masses the cream towards the 
center, and the two products are ingeniously drawn off 
while the whirling continues. 








This is interesting and | 


scientific, but it is not romantic. Perhaps the young lady of | 


the house, who is in college, can describe it, but is the 


ability to describe it any better for her growth of charac- | 
| miles of track and using 2,346 cars. 


ter than her exercise of the old-fashioned: method would 
have been? It is a very difficult question to answer, for 


our scientific age is not yet sufficiently deveioped to en- | 
' ago, the mileage of horse roads was 5,713, of electric 
| roads 1,641, of steam roads 554, and of cable roads 527. 


able us to judge the result upon fundamental character. 
In some cases the separator has a churning attachment, 
so that, without the intervention of hands again, or of 
nature, butter is produced almost by an instantaneous 
process, and another possible element of individuality is 
eliminated from rural life. In this discussion it is not 


considered whether butter is better made by the old | 


method or the new, as if it were like the distinction be- 
tween hand-made and machine-made watches. It is not 
4 matter that concerns the consumer like that of inducing 
him to eat oleomargarine,.or any other spreadable sub- 
Stance, under the impression that it is butter. It relates 





i 


solely to the formation of character. The pride of the 
housewife in one domestic industry is certainly going, as 
that in weaving durable cloth and linen long ago went ; 
perhaps it has already gone with the establishment of the 
creameries. It is a relief, as all labor-saving machinery 
is a relief; but the point Mr. Ruskin would raise is 
whether the getting rid of duties and cares and. occupa- 
tions of this sort is beneficial to the individual. It leaves 
more time for higher things, but is the time thus gained 
used for higher purposes ? 


THE Sin oF FrRettinc.—There is one sin, which, it 
seems to me, is everywhere, and by everybody, underesti- 
mated, and quite too much overlooked in valuations of 
character. It is the sin of fretting. It is as common as 
air, as speech ; so common that, unless it rises above its 
Watch any 
ordinary coming together of people, and see how many 
minutes it will be before somebody frets ; that is, makes 
more or less complaining statement of something or other, 
which most probably every one in the room, or in the 
car, or the street corner, it may be, knew before, and 
which probably nobody can help. Why say anything 
about it? It is cold, it is hot, it is wet, itis dry; some- 
body has broken an appointment, ill-cooked a meal ; stu- 
pidity or bad faith somewhere has resulted in discomfort. 
There are plenty of things to fret about. It is simply as- 
tonishing how much annoyance may be found in the 
course of every day’s living, even at the simplest, if one 
only keeps a sharp eye out on that side of things. Even 
Holy Writ says we are prone to trouble as sparks to fly 
upward. -But even to the sparks flying upward, in the 
blackest of smoke, there is a blue sky above; and the 
less time they waste on the road, the sooner they will 
reach it. Fretting is all time wasted on the road.— 
Felen Hunt. 





STEAM AND ELEcrriC RAILROADS.—A writer in the 
New York Suz notes the fact that notwithstanding all the 
assistance given to corporations by legislatures, cities, 
counties, and private individuals, railroad construction in 
this country was very slow at first. In 1830 there were 


| but 23 miles in operation ; in 1832, 229 miles ; in 1835, 


1,098; in 1840, 2,818; in.1845, 4,633; and in 1848, 
5,997. Inno single year was the increase in mileage, 
which now averages 5,000 miles a year, as high as 1,000. 
But from 1849 to the beginning of the civil war, in 1861, 
the extension was rapid, the total mileage in 1861 reach- 
ing 31,000. Then construction languished until 1870, 
when 7,000 miles were added, and now the total length 
is 215,000 miles. On the other hand, the electric rail- 
roads have increased with marvelous rapidity throughout 
every section of the country. At the beginning of 1890, 
when electric railroad building first began to be popular, 
there were 200 companies in operation, covering 1,641 
To-day, so great 
has been the multiplication of lines, that there are more 
than 7,000 miles of electric street railroads. Three years 


Now the electric roads lead all others. 





‘¢OQur homes are filled with the sweetness when we 
are true to them; our own lives and other men’s lives, 
when we carry that true living abroad with us and make 
them feel it. So the great kingdom grows little by little, 
so the true graces get their mastery, so the incense God 
loves, the fragrance of devout and earnest and growing 
and unselfish lives fills the days, blesses us, makes. us 


| sources of blessing.’’ 
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THE WORD IN SEASON. 
THERE is often revealed to us a weakness—and few of us 
can claim entire exemption from it—in members of our 
own beloved Society, that evidences a departure from 
that courage that so largely characterized our ancestors, 
and this is a suppression of individual conviction when 
matters of great importance, as touching the best welfare 
of all, are before us. How often we hear, after the 
opportunity for utterance has passed, expressions like 
these: ‘‘I felt like saying thus and so, but did not like 
to speak,’’ or ‘‘those are my own convictions, but my 
views are of small account.’’ And thus often unwise 
actions are taken, when by faithfulness to the little moni- 
tions of truth on such minds, if presented, wiser counsels 
may have prevailed. 

The fear of forfeiting the good opinion of those 
whom we respect on the one hand, and the desire to pro- 


mote peace and good will among men on the other, have | 


often caused us to be blind to the example of our blessed 
Master, when with sublime courage he exclaimed, ‘I 
came not to send peace but a sword ’’; words that have 
been enigmatical to many unlearned in the school of Christ, 
which school unfolds to seeking ones so many mysteries. 
He did not refer to the outward and visible instrument, 
but the inward spirit of Divine power that willin the end 
prevail, even when there seems no way. If our faith were 
only strong enough we would bear our testimony to the 


revealed truth, and trust, as Jesus did, for time to prove | 


its correctness. And it is only by such faithfulness that 
we can expect to grow and prosper. We need to deepen, 


if we are ever to rise from a dependence upon the revela- 





tions to the good and wise of past ages, and come to the | 
living Christ whe continues to be ‘‘ the way and the truth | 


and the life.’’ 


WE earnestly commend the move made by Friends at 
Asbury Park, N. J., and those of Shrewsbury Monthly 
Meeting, in availing themselves of the generous offer of 
James A. Bradley to provide a place for a Friends’ meet- 
ing at that place of summer sojourn. It is to be hoped 
there will be a good attendance, and that the meeting 
will not only creditably represent the Society but be pro- 
ductive of the higher and more lasting good which is the 
object of meetings for worship. The subject is one, in- 
deed, on which a deep exercise may be felt,—that Friends 
who are away from home on the first day of the week 
shall not omit the duty of gathering together after the 
manner which we believe right, and especially that they 
will not neglect this in places where there is a meeting es- 
tablished. In proportion to their numbers very few 


ee 


season more than Friends, yet we fear that they are too 
little concerned in regard to the matter we speak of. 


WE are privately informed that the very worthy chari- 
table work of the Country Week Association of this city 
is this year seriously shortened in vigor owing to a want 
of funds. Up to a recent date, the receipts had been 
less than half what they were at the corresponding time 
in 1892. We notice that the contributions handed in at 
Friends’ Book Association (and acknowledged in our 
columns, from time to time) are less than last year. 

Quite as badly off, if not worse, is that other excel- 
lent organization, the Children’s aid Society, of this city. 


| In a statement to the public, on the 25th instant (Third- 


day of the present week), the manageas were obliged. to 
say that they had literally no money with which to carry 
on their work. This is a sad state of things. We are, 
it is true, experiencing ‘‘ hard times,’’ and there has been 
a great drain of funds for World’s Fair and other pleasure 
purposes, but the aid of good works must not stop. 
Moreover, as the prospect of the future does not promise 
anything for months to come but industrial depression, 
and dull business, it would be sad indeed if philanthropic 
work is to collapse so soon. 


It is proposed to have an excursion and pic-nic of 
Friends on the grounds of the new George School, at 
Newtown, on the 18th of next month,—two weeks from 
next Sixth-day. A notice of the plan, with the main de- 
tails, is given elsewhere by our friend Wm. Wade Griscom, 
clerk of the committee. The idea is a good one; there 


will be, we have no doubt, many who will enjoy being 
present. 


Notice is elsewhere given by the committee in charge 
of the subject, of the arrangements for Friends from the 
city to attend Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting at the 
Valley, and as there is some change from previous years, 
attention is called particularly to it. 


JosrerH A. BoGARDus, announces elsewhere, in an ad- 


| vertisement, the full details of the arrangements which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


he has effeeted for the trip to Chicago at the time of the 
Religious Congress, in Ninth month. They are, we 
think, very good indeed, and at a remarkably low charge. 
Friends and others who may go with the party are cer- 
tainly much indebted to him for his exertions in this behalf. 


Intro the school goes the intellect, searching ‘for 
knowledge. Our education needs the cross. Into the 
Church go the feelings, trembling under the conscious- 
ness of sin. Our religion needs the. cross to make it 
intelligent and active. Into the State goes the will. Its 
laws are the will’s mandates ; its government jis the will’s 
expression. . Our statesmanship needs the cross of 
Christ. Let us bring all these institutions up to his cross, 
that each may behold a rounded, complete manhood in 
him ; that each may be so full of God that their ministry 
shall, under Christ, bring forth the ideal humanity. —Dr. 


people, probably, go away from home in the summer | Frank W. Gunsaulus. 
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BIRTHS. 


BENSON.—Leona, daughter of David T: and Anna R. Benson, 
and granddaughter of Stephen J. and Anna A. Reynolds, was born 
Seventh month 14, 1893, at Benson, Harford county, Md. 

MOORE.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Sixth month 19, 1893, to Joseph 
T., Jr, and Estelle T. Moore, a daughter, who is named Beatrice 
Tyson Moore. 


MARRIAGES. 


JOHNSTON—SWAIN.—Seventh month, 19, 1893, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, under the care of Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Joseph M. Johnston, and Fannie L., youngest daughter of 
Woolston and Mary A. Swain, of Pendleton, Indiana. 

[ Prof. Johnston is one of the faculty, appointed for the new George 
School, being the teacher of History, Literature, and Rhetoric.— Eps. 
I, AND J.] 


DEATHS. 
ASHTON.—At Bristol, Pa., Seventh month 19, 1893, Margaret, 
infant daughter of Taber and Margaret L. Ashton. 


DEAN.—Seventh month 13, 1893, in her 74th year, Jane Dean, 
daughter of the late Joseph C. Dean, of Pleasant Valley, Dutchess 
county, N. Y. Interment in Pleasant Valley. 


HAINES. —First-day afternoon, Seventh month 16, 1893, at the 
residence of his parents, at Waynesville, Ohio, Dr. James W. Haines, 
in the 45th year of his age. 

His last illness was of short duration, and his physical sufferings 
were great; his intellect was clear to the hour of his dissolution. 
expressed a willingness to depart, and was sustained by the faith that 
death was but a translation to a higher and a happier state of existence. 
He was a recognized miinster of the Miami Monthly Meeting of 
Friends at an unusually early age in life. 

Friends Nixon G. Brown, Fredesick Clayton, and Charles F. Chap- 
man spoke to the large assembly of friends at the funeral. 

JBC. 

JANNEY.—On the evening of Seventh month 15, 1893, Ellen B., 
wife of Dr. William S. Janney, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. Interment at Makefield, Bucks county. 

KETCHAM.—At the home of her sister, in Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
‘on the 13th inst., Dorcas S., daughter of the late Thomas Ketcham, 
aged 61 years. 


In the death of this dear friend, has passed away the last of the two | 


sisters, who, at the death of their aunt, Hannah Ketcham, in 1886, as- 


sumed the care of the home over which she so long presided. How | 


ably and faithfully they discharged the trust bequeathed to them those 
best know whose privilege it was to become inmates of that “ haven 
of rest.’ With conscientious fidelity, their best efforts were given 
toward promoting the comfort of their guests, and none can forget the 
rare unselfishness, the quiet and gentle dignity, with which they met 
their sometimes onerous duties. They especially loved to entertain 
their friends during the Yearly Meeting, and there was always room at 
their hospitable board for all who came to their door. Thus, hand in 
hand, they labored for the comfort of their household, until, a year 
ago, Phebe’s health gave way, and she paid the forfeit of her devotion 
with her life. 

With brave and gentle submission her sister took up the burden 
alone, never questioning or repining. But the struggle was too great 
for her failing strength, and she, too, has fallen by the way, until now 
no one is left to preside over the abode so long the peaceful refuge of 


those who sought, amid the whirl and bustle of a great city, to find a | 


restful Aome. 

“Lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their death they were not 
{long] divided ;°’ and they now sleep side by side among their kin- 
dred in the old burial ground at Purchase, None who, like the writer, 
have shared their ministrations, can ever cease to hold in constant and 


loving remembrance, the names of Phebe and Dorcas S. Ketcham. 
% 


MITCHELL.—At * Woodside Farm,’ near Hockessin, Del., on 
the evening of Seventh month 13, 1893, Irwin J., son of J. Howard 
vand Lizzie A. Mitchell, aged 16 months. 

Sweet bud of promise gathered home. 

ROBERTS.—At Easton, Pa., Seventh month 17, 1893, Albina N. 


Roberts. Interment at Newtown, Bucks county. 
=——_—— = tie 
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in the greatness of it, the dullness of it, the weariness of 
it, the sorrows of it. The dying pagan cried for light. 
Weary souls pray for rest. Pain comes, and the disturbed 
Spirit is beset by despair. For such hours there is no 
Sustenance, no light, no rest, no hope, unless God minis- 
ter unto us.— Pres. D. H. Wheeler. 


He | 


THE necessity for the ministry of God in our life lies | 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING AT ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THROUGH the instrumentality of J. B. Woolley of New 
York, a former resident of Shrewsbury, a notable meeting 
was held in Educational Hall, at Asbury Park, on the 
23d. It was said to be the first religious meeting of the 
Society of Friends ever held in Asbury Park. Nearly 
200 persons were present, mostly Friends or their de- 
scendants, from New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Trenton, Sea Girt, Crosswicks, Shrewsbury, and other 
places, residents and visitors at the seaside resorts. Soon 
after the appointed hour Frances S. Williams appeared in 
supplication. A brief silence followed, then Isaac Wilson 
of Canada (for whom the meeting was appointed) was 
inspired to speak in his clear, forcible, and feeling man- 
ner of the Prodigal Son, who had wandered far from his 
Father’s house, and of the rejoicing when he returned 
penitent, also of the good man Abraham. His discourse 
continued about one hour, then he offered a very fervent 
prayer, in which all seemed deeply baptized. After bid- 
ding an affectionate farewell, which he said was meant 


for all to do well, the meeting closed. 


James A. Bradley, the founder of Asbury Park, has 
kindly offered Friends the use of a building for worship, 
which was, formerly occupied by a Presbyterian congre- 
gation, and was removed: to give place for a new and 
larger structure. It is located on Second avenue, corner 
of Emory, but is not yet ready for occupancy. Shrews- 
bury Monthly Meeting has accepted it for five years, for 
the nominal sum of g1. It has been named ‘‘ Whittier 
Chapel’’ by the donor. The desire and hope of every 
interested Friend should be that a meeting be held there 
regularly on First-days, particularly during the summer 
months, when so many members of our Society from 
different parts of the country are sojourners at the seaside. 

W. M. M. 


—John L. Thomas, of Pendleton, Ind., writes under 


| date of Seventh month 17 : 


‘¢ It being twenty-five years since we started our 
First-day school, arrangements were made to celebrate 
the anniversary yesterday, being as near the time (Sev- 
enth month 19, 1868), as we could have it. Many 
Friends came to First-day school with well-filled baskets, 


| remaining to meeting, after which table cloths were spread 


on the nicely mown grass, and all enjoyed the dinner and 
grand social mingling. At 2.30 we again repaired to the 
meeting-house, which was nearly filled with an apprecia- 
tive company. Each class had been assigned a duty, and 
each nobly acquitted itself either by essay, declamation, 
or other class exercise. All participated, from those of a 
very few years, to those of four score. By request, those 
who were original members arose to their feet, 27 in all, 
30 of the number having passed beyond our sphere. 

‘‘Jn looking back, over this fourth of a century, we 
feel that we have not progressed or advanced in best 
things as we should have done, yet do not feel discour- 
aged, but rejoice that we enlisted in the work and ‘that 
we have much to encourage us.’’ 


—A correspondent at West Chester, Pa., under date 


| of Seventh month 23, says: ‘‘ We had a very good meet- 


ing this morning. Lydia H. Price was here and spoke 
on ‘ Eternal Vigilance,’—an excellent sermon, and Mary 
Travilla followed with a beautiful prayer. No one else 
spoke. Iam sure there were other eyes than mine that 
were not quite dry afterward. Surely Friends have a future 
not less useful than their past.’’ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR.—III. 


As the United States is largely an agricultural nation it is 
fitting that the Agricultural Building should be not only 
one of the largest gn the grounds, but also one of the 
most imposing architecturally. Without, the large groups 
of statuary on the corners of the roof are very effective ; 
and within, the skill displayed by the artists of our own 
country, as well as those from foreign lands, in construct- 
ing edifices of grains, grasses, etc., makes this one of the 


prettiest as well as most restful displays on the grounds ; 


it is restful because the eye can take in the general effect 
at a glance without stopping to examine details. Some 
of these structures are supported by pillars of hollow 
glass filled with grains and seeds of various kinds which 
at the first glance resemble polished marble. The front 
of Pennsylvania’s enclosure displays our coat of arms very 
effectively wrought in beans ; on Michigan’s balcony stand 
the whole of the farmer’s family with countenances and 
clothing made of grains, while Dakota has a colossal 
woman of similar construction. Nevada shows the artistic 
beauty of oats, while Louisiana builds her house of sugar- 
cane; some of the Southern States use cotton and the 
long gray moss, and in one exhibit there is a horse of dats 
with a mane of pampas grass that is quite well done; but 
everywhere throughout the building the chief material 
used is the beautiful India corn; the stalk, the husk, the 
silk, the tassel, the ears of all sizes and colors, either 
whole or sawed into sections, and for landscapes and 
figures the individual grains, all are used with such skill 
that one can have no conception of the result without 
seeing it. 

The agricultural building is interesting and restful in 
another way, for it is about the only place on the grounds 
where you can get refreshments without paying for them. 
There are all kinds of beef extracts and soups, some of 
which are served in the most delicate of after dinner 
coff¢e cups with spoons to correspond ; one booth has a 
life size statue of solid chocolate at either corner, and 
here, of course, chocolate is served. Cotton oil is as 


clear as amber, and the cottolene close by is advertised | 


by a distribution of cake made of it instead of butter, 


some they both were. One flour mill has an immense 
barrel built of 10,000 little barrels (more or less) which 
represent its yearly output of flour. Another has a bar- 
rel on its side as large as a room; the visitor goes in at a 
door on one side and emerges on the other to receive 
one of ‘‘Aunt Jemima’s griddle cakes’’ buttered and 
sugared ; Aunt Jemima, a genuine southern cook, bakes 
and distributes them with impartial hand, and if visitors 
ask saucy questions, pays them back in their own coin 
with interest. 

Up stairs the Quaker Oats (the name is simply a 
trade mark) has quite an attractive corner ; four very nice 
looking young women, dressed in gray with illusion ker- 
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chiefs, serve oat-meal and cream to all comers, while out- | 


side is a panorama of several scenes illustrating old times 
and new on the farn. 

A stroll around the end of the basin brings us from 
one of the oldest of human industries to the newest and 
most marvelous. In the porch of the Electrical Building 
stands a colossal statue of Franklin, while back of and 
above him is inscribed (in Latin) the well-known tribute 
of the Frenchman, ‘‘ He snatched the lightning from the 
sky, and the scepter from tyrants.’’ Within the build- 
ing there are more wonders than Aladdin ever dreamed 
of, but most of them could only be described by one who 
had devoted a life-time to the study of electricity, and 
then the description would be beyond the comprehension 








| ‘ 
| of ordinary mortals ; the display of light and color, how- 


ever, can be enjoyed by all. 

The galleries should be visited during the day when 
some one is there to explain the exhibits ; a nickel-in-the- 
slot machine for blacking boots automatically is quite 
easy to comprehend, but it is difficult to see in what 
respect it is any improvement over the ordinary boot- 


| black. The telautophone is very interesting, and the 


manner of its working quite plain; the operator sits at 
one machine and writes or draws with an ordinary pencil 
which is attached to the instrument by a cord ; a pen 
attached by a similar cord to another instrument near by 
(it would work all the same a thousand miles away), 
moves at the same time with the pencil, and produces a 
Jac-simile of every stroke. But the greatest attraction in 
the gallery is the Edison phonograph exhibit ; this inven- 
tion is no longer merely a curiosity, but is fast assuming 
a practical character. A young man had just bought a 
two hundred dollar instrument for the home circle, simi- 
lar to the one on exhibition ; this had a dozen ear tubes, 
so that members of the family and guests could sit around 
and listen, at the same time, to reproductions of music, 
songs, speeches, readings, etc. The agent for the instru- 
ment is something of an elocutionist, and he recited two 
selections into the tube which were reproduced for the 
benefit of those gathered round; the phonograms thus 
manufactured were given to the young man who bought 
the instrument, to be reproduced indefinitely at his own 
home. Then the. instrument may be used for instruction 
as well as for entertainment. Suppose, for instance, that 
one wished to learn the pronunciation of the German 
language ; all that would be necessary would be fora 
German teacher to produce a number of phonograms in 
conversational tones, beginning with easy sentences, and 
advancing gradually to more difficult ones, the pupil, by 
listening and imitating daily, would soon acquire a cor- 
rect pronunciation. 

The evening is the best time to see the striking dis- 
play on the first floor of this building, because electric 
light does not show to advantage while the sun is shining. 
In one corner the Western Electrical Company has a 


_ series of red, white, and blue lights so arranged up col- 
and Saratoga chips fired a crisp brown, and very tooth- | 


umns and along cross-pieces and in spberes, that begin- 
ning at the bottom of the centre pole they are succes- 
sively lighted and extinguished, the light coming and 
going almost with the swiftness of lightning. At one 
end of the building the Westinghouse Company has a 
portrait of Columbus outlined by electric lights ; the bril- 
liant devices elsewhere are too numerous to mention, but 
the cynosure of all eyes is the tower in the centre, sur- 


| mounting a dome, both of which are covered with lines 


and circles of fire. Out of doors the electric fountains 
send up their spray, red and yellow, green and blue, while 
the crystal waters of the basin sparkle beneath and the 
blue dome of heaven stretches above, and the whole is like 
the stuff that dreams are made of, and not a reality of the 
waking world. 

In the building devoted to mines and minerals there 
is something well worthy of mention in almost every ex- 
hibit. New South Wales, as usual, makes a fine showing 
with her marbles and building stone, hersilver, antimony, 
tin, copper, and lead. Pisa has a model of her famous 
tower in alabaster, and also huge boulders of that beauti- 
ful stone ; California has some slabs of landscape onyx 
that show how skillfully Dame Nature wields her brush ; 
on one of these polished stones, about 8x16 inches, there is 
a marine view in black and white called ‘‘Atlantis sinking 
into the Sea,’’ which it is difficult to believe was not the 
work of human hands ; the price of this little wonder is 
$1,500. In view of the McKinley bill the display of tin 
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ore and ingots from South Dakota, and the fine tin-plate 
made by the American Tin-plate Company are worthy of 
examination. Pennsylvania has an obelisk of anthracite 
coal that looks to be about six feet square at the base, and 
thirty feet high, showing the exact position and thickness 
of each vein in the mine. London has a cow carved in 
pure white salt, and Kentucky a cabin built of carved 
coal. The Philadelphia and Reading road exhibits a 
model of a coal mine, with cars and breaker in full oper- 
ation. Asbestos plays a prominent part, and there is a 
loom weaving cloth of its fibre ; there are also fire-proof 
gloves, rope, twine, theatre curtains, etc., made from the 
same substance. One of ‘the prettiest displays is the oxi- 
dized copper ore of Arizona, brilliantly green or blue, 
with other hues intermingled. Washington shows nug- 
gets of solid gold, the largest of which is about half the 
size of aman’s fist. Louisiana has ‘‘ Lot’s Wife,’’ as large 
as life, carved from rock salt; and Montana carries off 
the palm with her statue of a woman, cast from solid 
silver, and resting on a plinth of solid gold. For the 
specialist the galleries contain case after case of speci- 
mens carefully classified. 

Notwithstanding the many attractions of the Fair, the 
Educational Congress is quite well attended. I was pres- 
ent at one of its sessions, and listened toa very able paper 
by. Everett Wheeler, of New York, on ‘‘ College Settle- 
ments,’’ showing that they were mutually beneficial to 
the rich and to the poor, and the room was well filled 
with attentive listeners ; but educators generally seem to 
feel that the great exposition is the best possible school- 
room, and that one can afford to miss some other good 
things rather than forego its privileges even for a day. 

ELIZABETH LLoyD. 


THE New Doc Tax Law.—The new dog tax law of 
Pennsylvania, which repeals the Act of 1889, will be a 
great relief to school boards all over the State, but it will 
put more work on the county commissioners’ office and 
also on councilmen in all cities. 

Under the new law the dog tax will be levied for the 
year 1894, and thereafter, by the county commissioners, 
and not by school directors as heretofore, in all town- 


ships and boroughs, and in cities councilmen will have. 


this duty to perform. The tax upon all dogs over four 
months old, which is not to exceed four dollars for a 
female dog and two dollars for a male dog, will be col- 
lected by the county and city tax collectors and paid into 
the county and city treasuries. 

The fund must be kept separate from all other county 

funds, and is to be used, as heretofore, for the pay- 
ment of sheep killed by dogs. ‘The owners of such sheep 
must first make complaint to a Justice of the Peace, who 
issues authority to the township or borough auditors, or 
city authorities, as the case may be, to make an investiga- 
tion. The auditors have power to summon witnesses and 
swear them. 
commissioners, or city councilmen, as the case may be, 
and if the claim is approved, a warrant is then drawn for 
payment. 
__ The law also provides that if the owner of the offend- 
ing dog refuses to kill him he must pay all the damages, 
and the county commissioners may authorize the consta- 
ble to dispatch him. All local laws inconsistent herewith 
have been répealed. The fee of the justice is $1 for 
each case ; and for the auditors $1 for each day necessar- 
ily occupied. ’ 





Ir is better to say, ‘‘ This one thing I do,’’ than to 
Say, ‘‘ These forty things I dabble in.”,-— W. Gladden. 
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They then report the facts to the county | 


| more men than women in the aggregate by two-thirds. 








GEORGE SCHOOL PICNIC. 


As the buildings of the George School are nearing completion, with 
the prospect of an early opening of the school, it seems right that 
Friends and others interested should have an opportunity to visit the 
grounds and inspect the buildings, and with this end in view a picnic 
has been arranged for Sixth-day, the 18th of Eighth month next, to 
which all interested are cordially invited. Those attending will furnish 
their own lunch. 

The special train for the excursion will leave the new Reading 
station at 12th and Market streets at about 9.30 o’clock, leaving the 
grounds in the afternoon in good time. Price of ticket from Philadel- 
phia to George School Station and return will be 50 cents. Special | 
notices will be issued giving exact time of departing aud returning trains. 

As the railroad company desire to know about how many to provide 
cars for, the request is made that some one (perhaps a member of the 
George School Committee) in each of the different neighborhoods, will 
kindly endeavor to ascertain an approximate of the zwmder who would 
go from their locality on the excursion train, and as soon as convenient 
inform the undersigned. . 

Woodbury, N. J. | WM. WADE Griscom, Clerk of Committee. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING AT WILMINGTON.—Friends’ School at 
Wilmington, Del., in charge of Prof. J. T. Johnson, advertises else- 
where in this issue its kindergarten training classes. During the two 
years past the school has been somewhat engaged in this work, and has 
trained four young women for kindergarten teaching. ‘‘ The success 
they have had,’’ Prof. Johnson writes us, “‘ has encouraged us to accept 
three young women for the class to open in Ninth month, and to ad- 
vertise that we shall give a thorough course, to a limited number, in 
the kindergarten, under a competent trainer, assisted by teachers quali- 
fied in special subjects. This will be a good opportunity for Friends, 
as I do not know of another Friends’ school near Philadelphia which 
has a Kindergarten Training Class.” 





THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SUMMER COURSE.—The Summer 
Course of “ University Extension’’’ lectures, in this city, during the 


| Seventh month, have proved very successful, and those who projected 


and have managed them--Prof. E. J. James, Prof. Devine, and others,— 
feel greatly encouraged, and are laying out larger plans for a similar 
course the coming year. The holding of a summer series in Philadel- 
phia was an untried experiment, and the example of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, (England), where it has been so successfully done, did not af- 
ford a sure basis of judgment because the climate there is so different, 
and there is no danger of encountering a period of our extreme mid- 
summer heat. Moreover there are many American visitors, each sum- 
mer, who help to swell the throng at the English centres, while we get 
no corresponding aid from abroad. 

The lectures here began on the 5th instant, and are substantially 
concluded with the present week. About two hundred students have 
been recorded, which was double the number which it was thought in 
the beginning would signify a fair degree of success. Among the lec- 
turers have been Dr. Edward Eggleston, Prof. John Fiske, Dr. B. L. 
Robinson of Harvard University, President De Garmo of Swarthmore ; 
Prof. W. P. Trent, of the University of the South; Prof. S. B. Weeks, 
of Trinity College, N. C., and others, including several members of the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The lectures by Prof. Weeks were delivered on the 24th instant, 
and two following days, and related to the history of Friends in North 
and South Carolina. They were delivered at 10a. m., in the library 
building of the University, and attracted a limited audience. Prof. 
Weeks has evidently given much intelligent and careful study to his 
theme, and his treatment of "it, throughout, was marked by good taste, 
a sympathetic spirit, and excellent discrimination as to statements of 
fact. He treated with as much fairness as any Friend could desire the 
disputed points in relation to the Society’s history in the Carolinas. 





FELLOWSHIPS AT CHICAGO UNIVERSITY.—The evidence accumu- 
lates that young women, with greater leisure, and less pressure upon 
them to become “ bread-winners,” are now likely to supply a large per- 
centage of the highly educated classes. At Chicago University it is 
announced that in the assignments of the fellowships a majority were 
won by women. A recent statement on the subject says : 

Of the special fellowships, out of three assigned, women take two. 
Cora A. Start, A. B., of Vassar, wins that in history; and Alice 
Edwards Pratt, Ph. M. of the University of Chicago, receives that in 
English. In the general allotment of honors women appear to excel- 
lent advantage. There were three hundred applicants for these awards, 
The examina- 
tions were identical, and the examiners did not know whose papers 


| were before them. Elizabeth Cooke, B. S., of the University of Michi- 


gan, wins the fellowship in physiology. Susan Rhodes Cutler of the 
Western Reserve University, secures that of Romance languages and 
literature. Antoinette Ely, of the University of Cincinnati, wins the 











fellowship in Latin. Myra Reynolds from Vassar carries off that of 
English. Emily James Smith, of Bryn Mawr, secures that of Greek. 
Madeline Wallin, from the University of Minnesota, receives that of 
political economy. Harriet C. Brainerd, of Cornell, secured a fellow- 
ship in English. Cornelia M. Clapp, of Syracuse University, is the 
winner in biology. Maud Wilkinson, of Wellesley, is a fellowship 
winner in English. A fellowship in mathematics has gone to Mary 
Francis Winston, of the University of Wisconsin. Vassar, in the per- 
son of Helen H onor Tunnicliff, wins a fellowship in political science. 





TEACHING THE PARENTS.—A new movement has been set a-foot 
in New York city, to instruct parents in reference to their educational 
duties. It is called “ The Parents’ Association of America,” and was 
formed at a meeting at the United Charities' building, in that city, Fifth 
month 26, last. The objects are thus stated : 

“1. To afford to parents opportunities for codperation and consul- 
tation, so that the wisdom and experience of each may be made profita- 
ble for all. 


“2. To stimulate their enthusiasm through the sympathy of numbers 
acting together. 

«3. To create a better public opinion on the subject of the training 
of children, and, with this object in view, to collect and make known 
the best information and experience onthe subject. 

‘<4. To assist parents to understand the best principles and methods 
of education in all its aepects, and especially in those which concern 
the formation of habits and character. 


«5. To secure greater unity and continuity of education by harmon- 
izing home and school training. 

“6. To demand such a re-adjustment of the educational processes 
that they may be made to harmonize with the normal physical deveiop- 
ment of the child, and thus obliterate the spirit of cram and emulation 
which is now regnant in school life. 

“7. To give special emphasis to the subject of character building 
in its relation to citizenship in order to foster a genuine and patriotic 
Americanism among the rising generation.” 


The organization is to be national, consisting of a central society 
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and local branches, the former to meet twice a year, the latter at their | 


convenience, perhaps monthly. The magazine Childhood will be used 
as the vehicle of information concerning the organization. Further 
particulars may be had by addressing Dr. George William Winterburn, 
No. 230 W. 132d street, New York. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Our Canadian contemporary, Young Friends’ Review, in its issue for | 
this month, says: “‘ The fact thatthe Young Fricnds’ Review has made | 


a decided gain in circulation this year, having a larger uumber of sub- 
scribers now than ever before, and a gain of 25 per cent. over a year 
ago, will no doubt give satisfaction to our readers as well as to our- 
selves. The same rate of increase each year will give the paper a 
healthy growth, and allow for gradual improvements in both matter and 
appearance. We are very thankful for the interest and efforts of many 
earnest workers for the growth of our constituency and the improve- 
ment of the Review. We do not hope for any remarkable increase in 


circulation, but even a healthy growth requires constant and persistent 
effort. 





Professor Wilbur H. Siebert, assistant professor of History in Ohio 


State University, writes us that he has been for some time engaged in 


collecting information upon the subject of the “« Underground Railroad ”’ 
of the period before the war. He would be glad if those who partici- 
pated in its operations, or who are in possession of information concern- 
ing it, would correspond with him (at 299 S. Front street, Columbus, 
Ohio). He has prepared a printed circular, giving an outline of the 
nature of the information which he desires, and this he will be glad to 


forward to those who may address him. His purpose is to publish a 
historical work. 





In the Atlantic Monthly for Eighth month, Henry L. Dawes, re- 
cently Senator from Massachusetts, has an important paper on ‘* Wash- 
ington the Winter before the War,”—a paper giving his impressions of 
the excited state of public feeling at that time, when the rebellion was 
about to burst into flame. Among the other contents of special interest, 
Olive Thorne Miller has a bird paper entitled “ Little Boy Blue” (the 
blue jay), and an interesting account of the first Principal of Newnham 


College,—the great English institution for the collegiate’ training of 
women. 


Some time ago announcement was made of a new translation of the 
Bible, to appear simultaneously in English and German, under the 
editorial supervision of Professor Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. The work was put into the hands of a number of the fore- 
most Biblical scholars of Germany, England, and America, each tak- 
ing charge of a single book. A new critical edition of the Hebrew 
text, to be the exact counterpart of the translation, and prepared by the 





same scholars, was also announced. The most complete statement of 
the general plan is that given in the Johns Hopkins University Circu- 
lars, No. 98 (Fifth month, 1892). The first volume of the new edition 
has now appeared being “ The Book of Job,” edited by Prof. C. 
Siegfried, professor in the University of Jena, in Germany. A notice 
of the work says: “Instead of the received Hebrew text, Professor 
Siegfried gives his own reconstruction, based on all the critical material 
that scholarship has collected. Such alterations, eliminations, and 
transpositions as we have been accustomed to see suggested are here 
carried out ; portions not supposed to belong to the original poem are 
distinguished from it; in short, the editor has introduced into the text 
itself all the changes that he would advocate if he were writing a com- 
mentary on the book.”’ 

Different parts of the text are printed in different colors,—d/ue des- 
ignates passages which the editor regards as supplementary additions 
to the original; ved interpolations made to conform the speech, 
of Job to the spirit of the doctrine of retribution; and green 
polemical interpolations designed to counteract the tendency of the 
whole poem. “ The most striking example of this last class of pas- 
sages is, of course, furnished by the Elihu speeches, which are given a 
place by themselves at the end of the Hebrew text. The parts that 


— the original poem are printed without special distinguishing 
marks, 





Meehans’ Monthly continues the famous work, the “ Flowers and 
Ferns of the United States,” by issuing every month a colored plate of 
some native plant, with the plant’s complete history, giving this month 
a representation of the common maiden-hair fern. Though issued in 
monthly parts, it is a work of reference for all time,—catering to the 
artistic taste of the community, as well as contributing to the popular 
love for wild flowers. This, however, is only one feature of the maga- 
zine, which gives regular attention, in compact and “ pithy ’’ articles, 
to flowers, gardening, fruit culture, forestry, and general natural 
history, sixty-seven topics being treated of in this issue. 


THAT TINY BIRD. 


THAT tiny bird whose voice is heard 
E’en ’mid the summer’s heat ; 

In sober dress to cheer and bless, 
Making melody sweet ; 


When noon lies still on vale and hill 
Her rapid notes are heard, 

In cheery tone, she sings alone, 
This shy and sprightly bird. 


At early morn to-day new born 
Birds sing their native song ; 
At even fall their fond mates call, 
She sings the whole day long. 


You oft have seen her form, I ween 

And mayhap know her name; 
Called e’re a scold:by young and old, 
She’s Jennie Wren to fame. 


M. ALICE Brown. 


HIDDEN THINGS. 


In the heart of the stone 
The statue is hiding ; 
But this secret is shown 
From the heart of the stone, 
To the sculptor alone, 
That is worth the confiding. 
In the heart of the stone 
The statue is hiding. 


In the leaves of the rose 
A romance is waiting ; 
Till the summer wind blows 
From the leaves of the rose 
To the page of pure prose, 
What's so well worth relating : 
In the leaves of the rose 
A romance is waiting. 


In the air all around 
A coy song is delaying ; 
There’s a faint sighing sound 
In the air all around 
And loye-words abound 
Hidden music betraying ; 
In the air all around 
A coy song is delaying. 
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In the heart of the sea 

There’s a symphony sleeping; 
There is wafted to me 
From the heart of the sea 
A divine melody, 

Mingled laughter and weeping, 
In the heart of the sea 

There’s a symphony sleeping. 


In this common-place age 
Lives the hero obscurely : 
But the elements rage 
In this common-place age, 
And death flings down his gage, 
In the end quite as surely : 
In this common-place age 
Dies the hero obscurely. 


In this world of the mart 
Rises sometimes a poet ; 
All unenvied his part 
In this world of the mart, 
For he labors for art, 
But the world will not know it: 
In this world of the mart 
None the less thrives the poet. 
—Elizabeth C. Cardoza, in Home and Country. 


Proressor N. S. Shaler, in his paper, ‘‘ Relations of 
Academic and Technical Instruction,’’ in the current 
issue of the At/antic Monthly, sets forth the advantages a 
university offers to a scientific student above those to be 
found in an isolated technical school. 

The incidental profit which the student of technical 
science may win from his residence at a university con- 
sists partly in the chance which he there has of getting 
some idea of the modes of thought and expression of many 
masters who are not among those whose instruction he is 
required to attend. WhenI was myself a student of geol- 
ogy in the Lawrence Scientific School, more than thirty 
years ago, I found a great and abiding profit in the lec- 
tures of Professor Lowell, which I heard. for several suc- 
cessive years. So, too, the instruction given by Profes- 
sor Jeffries Wyman in the lecture room and laboratory, 
though not demanded-in my course, was of inestimable 
advantage to me. Such chances as those could not possi- 
bly come to a youth in.a detached technical school, even 
if its teaching force could be organized with ideal com- 
pleteness. Such men as those I have mentioned grow and 
abide only in the free atmosphere of academic culture, 


where learning is followed for its own sake, and not as an | 


aid to a very immediate end. 

There are those who appear to hold that such devia- 
tions from the path of duty which is marked out for the 
youth who expects to make his bread by applied science, 
are harmful to the integrity of his purpose. It seems to 
me that in this view there is a radical misapprehension as 


to the conditions of mental development, and of our duty | 


towards that process. While there doubtless is such a 
thing as a dissipation of energy on the part of a brain 
worker, it is tolerably clear that the intelligence, like the 
body of a man, is at its best an intricate and complex 
growth, in which each healthy organ, or function, 
strengthens every other. The blacksmith needs a strong 
arm, but also a patient back, a-quick eye, and a ready 
judgment. The true athlete, the man who is fit for all 
the exigencies of an active life, must have trained, not his 
body only, but his judgment and his will. The mind is 
not a member, like the ear or the ‘arm; it is a pervasive 
and complex whole, which must be developed by many 
various contacts and influences. In later life the mental 
athlete may use his powers chiefly in some narrow field ; 
_ but there ought to be nothing narrow about his powers. 
If, as is often the case, it be nécessary to give the 


| is warranted by the trying character of our climate. 








| student of technology a practical acquaintance with the 


arts which he is to practice after the period of his direct 
schooling is past, that end can best be accomplished, not 
by keeping him in an atmosphere of a professional quality 
during his term times, but by a proper use of the long 
summer vacation which we, following the English usage, 
have adopted in our higher education,—a custom which 
This 
long break*in study is often a sad waste of the period of 
life in which intellectual accomplishment is most easily 
won,—a time which should be counted by months, when 
indeed the principle.of carpe diem should ever be before 
the minds of those who have control of youth. I have 
found that students of geology who pursue the theoretical 
part of their work in term time, with only such practice 
as is necessary to illustrate the theory, and who give the 
long vacation to economic employment in mines or sur- 
veys, derive a very great inspiration from contact with the 
practice of the arts. ‘They feel at once how the general 
truth illuminates the practice, and in this practice they 
learn where they still need enlightenment by studious in- 
quiry. The same result is attained in other branches of 
engineering work. 


Some Common Names ExpLaINnED.—Aqua fortis is 
nitric acid. 

Blue vitriol is sulphate of copper. 

Cream of tartar is bitartrate potassium. 

Calomel is chloride of mercury. 

Chalk is carbonate of calcium: 

Caustic potassa is hydrate potassium. 

Chloroform is chloride of formyle. 

Common salt is chloride of sodium. 

Copperas, or green vitriol, is sulphate of iron. 

Corrosive sublimate is bichloride of mercury. 

Dry alum is sulphate aluminum and potassium. 

Epsom salts is sulphate of magnesia. 

Glauber’s salt is sulphate of sodium. 

Glucose is grape sugar. 

Iron pyrites is bisulphide of iron. 

King’s yellow is sulphide of arsenic. 

Laughing gas is protoxide of nitrogen. 

Lime is oxide of calcium. 

Lunar caustic is nitrate of silver. 

Nitre or saltpetre is nitrate of potash. 

Oil of vitriol is sulphuric acid. 

Potash is oxide of potassium. 

Red led is oxide of lead. 

Rust of iron is oxide of iron. 

Sal-ammoniac is muriaté of ammonia. 

Slacked lime is hydrate calcium. 

Soda is oxide of sodium. 

Spirits of hartshorn is ammonia. 

Stucco, or plaster of Paris, is sulphate of lime. 

Sugar of lead is acetate of lead. 

Salt of tartar is carbonate of potassa. 

Vermillion is sulphide of mercury. 

Vinegar is acetic acid diluted. 

Water is oxide of hydrogen. 

White-vitriol is sulphate of zinc. 





RELIGION is a necessary and indispensable element in 
any great human character. There is no living without 
it. Religion is the tie that connects man with his Creator 
and binds him to his throne. If that tie be all sundered, 
all broken, he floats away, a worthless atom in the uni- 
verse, its proper attractions all gone, its destiny thwarted, 
and its whole future nothing but darkness, desolation, and 

| death.— Webster. 
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From the West Chester, Pa., Local News 
LETTER FROM SAMUEL J. ENTRIKEN. 
St. Jouns, N. F., July 15, 1893. 

Ar 7 o'clock this morning we entered the harbor of St. 
John’s through the narrow entrance, which is but six 
hundred and sixty-eight feet wide, with high cliffs on 
either side. Our vessel was signalled from Cape Spear 
and, as we steamed up to the wharf, there was quite a 
crowd to meet us, they having had notice over an hour 
before of our approach. Our voyage from Portland, 
Maine, was uneventful, except for a little rough sea the 
second day out, which caused some discomfort to several 
members of the party. We are now anchored alongside 
a coal steamer, and about twenty men are busy loading 
her with coal for the trip to Englefield Gulf. It is ex- 
pected that by noon to-morrow we will be ready to leave. 
From here we go to Hopedale, labrador, where we ex- 
pect to get our first supply of dogs. From there we will 
sail across Davis Strait to the coast of Greenland, touch- 
ing at the principal settlements for Gogs, etc. 

On our port bow here in the harbor is enclosed the 
Panther, the vessel which Dr. Hayes used when on the 
excursion in quest of photographs from the Arctic regions. 
About an hour ago I boarded her and explored every 
nook and corner. She is fitted out just as she returned 
from her last sealing voyage, two years ago. She carried 
170 men and returned with 20,000 seal skins, these 170 
men living in the hold, on deck, and in the best way they 
could. She seems to be a very solid vessel yet, and looks 
as if she could hold her own in any ordinary ice. 

At our stern is the Wo/f, a large whaling vessel, which 
is said to have gone as far north as 82°, 10’ in search of 
whales. Off in the harbor is the A7zte, which is so well 
known that she needs no introduction here. An English 
man-of-war is close by us taking on coal, and the whole 
city and harbor presents a different aspect from when we 
were here about one year ago, just after the city had been 
almost destroyed by fire, and when business was almost at 
a standstill. Now the sound of the hammer and saw are 
heard in most all parts of the burnt district, and where a 
year a es and rubbish are 
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Very truly, 
SAMUEL J]. ENTREKIN, 


of Peary’s Second Arctic Expedition. 
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Coat Ol as A PROTECTION AGAINST INSECTs.—It 
has long been known that oil is one of the best agents to 
be employed in the destruction of insects, but unfortun- 
ately the best methods of using it have never been drawn 
out to afine point. Insects mostly breathe through pores, 
and the oil closing these pores suffocates the insects ; but 
if used in its full strength oil will, at the same time, close 
the breathing pores of the plant, and be just as destruc- 
tive to one as to the other. About one-half a wine glass 
of oil, witha gallon of rain water, is the quantity recom- 
mended for the destruction of such insects as red spider, 
thrips, and aphis. ‘To mix the water and oil it has to be 
boiled with soap, in the proportion of about one part 
of soap and eight of water. When the mixture of soap 
and water is near the boiling point it is poured into bot- 
tles and the oil added at that time. ‘The nearer the 
liquid is to the boiling point at the time the oil is applied 
the better it will mix. Corked in bottles it can be kept 
for use. It is said that many of the insectides advertised 
for amateur flower growers are made in this way,—prepa- 
rations being occasionally varied,—and where it can be 
bought cheaply it is often better to get it in that way 
than to go to the trouble of making it one’sself. Some- 
times the material obtained in this way may be diluted 
further by water, but it is impossible to give exact direc- 
tions in these cases. Those who try them must watch 
results and learn a little from their own experience.— 
Meehans’ Monthiy. 


HE Lasor oF ENDURANCE.—Work necessitates activ- 
ity, but it is not always a form of activity that makes 
itself apparent to our grosser external perceptions. The 
man who ‘‘sets his teeth’’ in patient endurance of that 
which must be borne, who holds himself back from too 
precipitate action in emergency, who avoids conflict when 
conflict seems inevitable, appears to a dull observer inert 
and leisurely. But there is, nevertheless, a violent activ- 
ity of the hidden nerve forces and of the invisible spirit- 
ual powers that may far exceed, in actual work done and 
results obtained, those grosser muscular activities which 
often promise so much and yield so little. ‘* The great- 
est trial to me,’’ writes a patient long-sufferer, ‘‘is not 
the pain or illness, but being cut off from Christian work.”’ 
Che answer is that it is a mistake to suppose ourselves idle 
or inactive simply because the world views us as laid by 
and stilled. Patient endurance is one of the hardest and 
most fruitful kinds of Christian work. It implies resolu- 
l-power, self-compulsion, self-resignation, re- 
by the rarest and most effective of 
it teaches not by bookish facts, but 
by the direct object method ; it is at once doctrine and 
theory and practice, proposition and proof.—S. S. 


$10n, will- 
sistance ; it preaches 
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deed, 
Times 

THE Peach TREE Borer.—Many remedies are given 
for the destruction of the peach borer. 
keep the insect out than to worry so much about it after 
it has obtained possession of the tree. 

Any kind of greasy matter applied to the base of the 
tree will keep the borer away. The best thing that we 
know of is wheel grease, made up with various fats in 
connection with pine tar ; pine tar alone has been found 
efficacious, but the danger is from its being confused with 
gas tar by fruit growers not well informed. Gas tar is 
very liable to destroy the tree. So far as we know, pine 
tar has not been found injurious. What is true of the 
peach is true of all trees that are liable to be affected by 
the borer near the ground ; the apple and quince being 
particularly in mind as this paragraph ‘is being written. 
—Meehans’ Monthly. 
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LUCY STONE’S VIEW OF THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
On the Fourth of July this year, an oration was given by 
Judge Brewer, associate justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, at Woodstock, Conn. 
the address was ‘‘ The great impending conflict in this 
country between the socialist in movement and individual 
liberty.’’ 

Mr. Edward Bellamy, editor of the Mew Nation, re- 
viewing the speech, stoutly denies that there is any such 
conflict, except in the minds of those who do not under- 
stand what the socialist movement is aiming at. He says, 
in explanation of the socialistic movement, that as, in the 
feudal system of the middle ages, in the course of time 
the kings took to themselves the power of the barons and 
ran the whole business, and, so far as it went, the change 
was a vast gain to the people, so now the people, whose 
sovereignty has succeeded to that of the kings, are about 
to take away the power of the irresponsible rulers called 
capitalists, and administer the economic government of 
the country, as they already nominally administer the 
political government, by the equal voice of all in the equal 
interest of all.”’ 

The italics are ours. Mr. Bellamy feels the step on 
his own toes, but does not see that his new panacea leaves 
women to be, as they are to-day, not with an ‘‘ equal 
voice,’’ but as a subject class, with no voice at all. 

Then, too, at this same Woodstock celebration, Seth 
Low, the honored president of Columbia College, whose 
words hurt all the more because he is so good a man, 
even he forgot and said: ‘‘In this country the battle of 
political hberty has been fought and won. Politically, 
the humblest citizen of the United States is the equal of 
yur President.”’ 

And not a woman citizen with a vote ! 

At the same time, in a Quincy (Mass.) newspaper, a 
husband advertised and cried down his wife, and forbade 
any one ‘‘to harbor or trust her.’’ In eight States 
mothers were trying vainly to recover their children from 
bad fathers. In nearly every States wives were being 
beaten, maltreated, and cruelly assaulted by their hus- 
bands. Not a woman as judge or juror, nor one with the 
right to vote for those who were to make the laws under 
which she suffered ! 

But the Fourth of July comes all the same, 


patriotic speech 


with 
And, spite of all, and nearer than we 
know, is the Fourth of July whose glad bells will surely 
ring the equal rights of women. 
work while we wait.—Zucy Sfone, 


a welcome to Let us 


in Woman's Journal. 


CorN AT THE WORLD’s FAIR 
s conducted in the Kitchen ’’ of the Woman’s 
Building at the World’s Fair. Mrs. Rorer, of Philadel- 
phia, presides over this model kitchen and pantry, Clad 
in her clean gingham dress, ample white apron, and 


\ free « ooking school 
‘¢ Corn 


dainty cap, deft in every movement, she is one of the 
most charming figures to be seen in this busy place. The 
State ot Illinois employs Mrs. Rorer to teach cookery to 
the world for six months, and 
the corn kitchen because corn is our great staple national 
production, and foreign peoples are interested in learning 
how we use this great product. Every Friday morning is 
devoted to hot corn breads, and they are made and baked 
and eaten right there. I 


the school room is called 


Mrs. Rorer has between two and 


three hundred recipes for the use of corn.—Z xchange. 


STILL in the paths of honor persevere, 

And not from past or present ills despair ; 

For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 

And though a late, a sure reward succeeds.—Congrez 


The subject of 


THE passion of jealousy we all possess more or less. 
[ts conquest is in the power of the will driven by the 
motive of the love of love itself, of the love of God and 
man, of the love that Jesus taught us to feel as the foun- 
tain of life. Wherever you find it, lurking in whatever 
corner of life (and you will know it by its power of 
creating a brooding self-consideration), raise the whole 
power of prayer and will against it. 
in the name of God. Drive it out of you, for the sake 
of man. Expel it, in the name of love. It is the evil 
worm inthe soul. Slay the beast, and cast it forth, and 
you shall have heaven instead of hell within.—JS. 4. 


Brooke. 


Drive it out of you, 


THE world’s work to-cay demands liberally educated, 
broad-minded men and women. ‘There are many who 
can say ‘‘ Preach! preach!’’ many who are urging the 
change of external connections. ‘The hour demands men 
and women broad enough to see the need of both, to be 
carried away by neither ; men and women with firm grasp 
upon the two great principles of morals and religion.— 
Pres. Raymond. 


CROPS AND WEATHER IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

[U. S. and State Signal Service, Philadelphia, under direction of 

Franklin Institute. Report for week ending Seventh month 24.] 
THE rainfall during the week was from one half to one inch. That 
which was received occurred as local showers and were badly distrib- 
uted, giving none at all in most of the counties southeast of the Blue 
Ridge rountains, and greatly varying amounts elsewhere. The largest 
amounts reported were 1.42 inches at the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in Centre county, and 1.84 inches at Canton, in Bradford county. 
The drouth which had prevailed in districts mentioned in previous bul- 
letins, was partially relieved by the rains of the week ending July 17th, 
but the hot, drying weather of the week just past is again affecting the 
crops seriously. Correspondents in Tioga county say the 
not been thoroughly wet since May 16th. 

The temperature has been, on the average, slightly above the nor- 
mal in the eastern and northwestern sections, and slightly below the 
normal in the southwest 

A great deal of sunshine was received during the week—more than 
in any one week this season. At Philadelphia the amount received 
was 80 per cent., and at Pittsburg 70 per cent. of the total possible 
amount. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS 


1 


INOCULATION for cholera upon the system ol Dr. Koch, now being 
extensively practiced in India. At Simla fikine has inoculated 
ver 200 including many medical men, high officials, and 
native Indian | system of 
inoculation, and it is used at Agra, Lucknow In one 
British r 400 men have | inoculated 


persons 


ladies. Several States | 


giment over 
—The British Royal Geographical Society ha 
idmit women to membership. ‘The v 


reached was 172 to 158, and it wast 
sion,in which William Hicks, Gex 


s finally refused to 


lecision was 


which this ¢ 
an acrimonious discus 
ree urzon, and others made “ slash- 
Curzon is one of the 
conservative people who might be expected to take this stand; he spoke 
in the House of Commons, a few weeks ago against a proposal by 
Alfred Wright, of Ireland, (formerly a Frie lirect against the poppy 
culture and opium traffic of India, arguing that the u 


not injurious 

—Josiah W. Leeds states 
in Southwestern Indiana, due west from Princeton, is the remains of an 
enormous sycamore which, in 15863, 
feet around the base 


ing speeches”’ against the proposition. George 


se of opium was 
that, on the banks of the Wabash river 


his brother found to measure 33 


[he stump was about 15 feet high. 
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Contrary to the general belief that .lréland leads the world in its 
istics show that the people of Germany and 
the consumption in these coun 


fondness for “ praties,’’ ste 
Belgium are the greatest potato eaters ; 


tries annually exceeds 1,000 pounds per head of population. 


-Dr. John Rae, famous for his explorations in the Arctic regions, 
John Franklin, died in London on 


He was born in the Orkney 


and his expeditions in search of Sir 


. } ' 
the 24th instant, after a prolonged illness 
1 1813 


Islands, ir ; 

—Mr. Mozoomdar will start this month for this country, coming by 
way of Europe and England. The /ndian Messenger, in making this 
announcement, adds: *“* He has been invited to make the public response 
on behalf of India when addresses of welcome are given to the world’s 
representatives. He will read a paper on ‘ The World’s Religious Debt 
to Asia,’ besides presiding at one of the regular sessions of the Parlia 
Mr. Mozoomdar is also expected to take part in the daily review 


on the papers 


ment 
se tT) ns A ¢ 


f the preceding day are discussed.’’—CArz. 
tian K 


~The House, one of the must popular resorts in the White 


Mountains, was destroyed by fire on the 16th inst. Lo-s, $100,000. 


Glen 


-While the public attention is concentrated on the Chicago Fair, 
there has been an exhibition of the Colored Teachers’ Association at 
Montgomery, Ala., which, though much more humble in its claims, yet 
has importance as illustrating the struggles and aims of the colored peo 
ple of the South The industrial exhibits showed a marked progress 
Among these the work of the scholars of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute was very prominent. The Montgomery Dazi; 
Advertiser, in closing an editorial on this exhibit, says, “‘ These are the 
results which must make thoughtful people stop and consider the rapid 
strides to material life the young colored generation is making.”’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
considerab! 
three quarter,—among the Siamese, and at Paris 
at this writing (26th), have 
ed the actior rance, in terms so severe that the 
have responded with much bitterness, and the danger 
uarrel between the two c« Siam 
1 to give up territory to an extent which China complains 
of, and which seems to be all that have expected 
Che operation on the part of France is simply aggression, such as thos« 


war betwee1 Siam has caused 


ntries has seemed quite serious 
has consent 
France could ever 


juired India It may be that war will be 


] } » 
England ac 


GREAT industrial depression and financial anxiety prevail in this 
country,—due chiefiy to the announced policy of the present Adminis 

tration and Congress to repeal the protective tariff. The purchase of 
silver, under what is called the “ Sherman Act,” passed in 1890, is al 
leged by some to cause the trouble, and the demand has been earnestly 
made in New York and elsewhere for the repeal of the law, or at least 
of that clause of it under which silver is purchased. Many banks, un 

der the national law, and others, private or State, have been obliged to 
suspend ; in many cases this is simply owing to their inability to turn 
their securities into cash fast enough to meet the demand. Many de- 
positors have, no doubt, withdrawn their funds from the banks, and 
placed them in safe deposit vaults or other places. The deposits of the 
banks of New York city have fallen off 77 millions of dollars in less 
than six months. Congress will assemble on the 7th proximo, but it is 
impossible to judge what its action will be, and it is difficult to see 
what steps it can take 


A TELEGRAM from Omaha, Nebraska, says that the first of the 
miners from Colorado who were forced to seek employment elsewhere 
arrived in that city on the 21st. ‘“‘ They say thousands more will follow 
them. They are scattering for the harvest fields and the iron mines of 
the North, and for Chicago.” A party of 150 passed through Iowa on 
the following day. They took possession of a freight train, and the 
railroad authorities allowed them to ride. They were fed at one place 
by the people. 

IN consequence of numerous complaints of wanton depredations 
upon the forest reservations in the West, Acting Secretary Sims, of the 
Interior Department, has asked the Secretary of War to detail army 
officers, with a suitable number of men, to police the Government res- 
ervations. 


THE American Line steamer Paris arrived at New York on the 
21st, from Southampton in 6 days, 9 hours, and 37 minutes, beating the 
record for the quickest passage (from Southampton), heretofore held 
by the Fuerst Bismarck 

AN extensive strike of coal miners,—the most serious probably ever 
known in that country,—is now on in England. The employers de 
manded a reduction of 25 per cent. in wages, which the men refused to 
concede, and in some sections (Northumberland and Durham), they 
ask an increase. The industrial outlook in England is very unfavor 
able. 

THE World's Fair officials are considering the advisability of clos 
ing the buildings at 7 o'clock every evening. A number of valuable 
exhibits have been stolen at night, owing to the fact that there are not 
enough guards to protect them. 





WHEN WEARY AND LANGUID 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
When you are weary and languid with the 
heat of summer, and strive in vain to keep cool, 


and your temper also, the use of Horsford’s | 


Acid Phosphate will materially aid you. 


NOTICES. 
*.* Quarterly meetings 
occur as follows : 


27. Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
29. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 


in Seventh month 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 8, 1893, at 10 
o'clock a. m., at Valley meeting-house. 

Special arrangements have been made to con- 
vey Friends to Maple Station on Chester Valley 
railroad, three-quarters of a mile from the meet- 
ing-house. 

Members from the Select Meeting can take 
the 1.40 p. m. train from 12th and Market Sts., 
on Second-day (7th), for Maple Station (without 
changing cars at Bridgeport), where Friends will 
meet them. Friends residing at Germantown 
can take the 1.20 p. m. train from Chelten Ave. 
Station, making connection with the 1.40 train 
from 12th and Market streets, at Columbia 
Avenue Station. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to the 
city on Second-day evening, who will take the 
7.29 train from Port Kennedy. 

Train will leave Chelton Avenue Station, 
Germantown, at 7.15 a. m., making connection 
at Columbia avenue with the train leaving 12th 
and Market streets at 7.40 a. m., on Third-day. 

Tickets good going on Second- and Third- 
days from 12th and Market streets and Chelten 
Avenue Station, Germantown, and returning to 
12th and Market streets, also to Germantown 
(by changing cars at Columbia Avenue Station), 
will be issued at sixty cents the round trip. 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 
4.33 p.m. Ask for round trip tickets to Friends’ 
Quarterly Meeting at Maple. 

CuHas. E. THOMAS, 
S. Ropinson CoALE, » Committee. 
Josern R. WALKER, } 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Eighth month oc- 
cur as follows : 
1. Concord, Concord, Pa. 
. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
. Farmington, East Hamburg, N. Y. 
. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 
. Stanford, Ghent, N. Y. 
. Salem, Salem, O. 
Miami, Waynesville, O. 
. Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
Short Creek, Ohio. 
Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
Okio Yearly Meeting, Salem. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
31. Bucks, Falls, Pa. 


21. 


23, 
28. 


29. 
30. 


*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Children’s Country Week Association : 

Anna C. J., and mother, $ 3.00 

Cash, 8.00 3 

S. J. S., 3-00 

E. W., 3.00 

M. B., 2.00 

$19.00 
Previously acknowledged, 57-50 
Amount, $76.50 
JoHN CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 25, 1893. 


_ FRIENDS 


| months 


’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. 


*.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly | 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend | 


the meeting at Reading, on First-day morning 


| next, the 30th instant. 
Train leaves 12th and Market Sts., Philadel- | 


phia, at 8.15 a. m. 
I. H. HtLvzorn, Clerk. 
*,* Friends’ Circular Meeting at Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Eighth month 5, 1893, 
at 3 o'clock p. m. 
ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk of Committee. 


*.* On First-day next, the 3oth, at 3 p. m., 
Friends are invited to the Religious Meeting at 
the Home for Aged Colored Persons, Belmont 
and Girard avenues. 


Publisher's Department. 


RULES ABOUT ADVERTISEMENTS. 
It bas often been matter of surprise to us that many 
newspapers should feel at liberty to insert adver- 
tisements of such a class as they did insert. The 
Christian Worker, of Chicago, representing the 
** Evangelical’ body of Friends in the West, in its 
issue of last week, makes an “Announcement” on 
the subject, as follows 

‘The manager of the Publishing Association of 
Friends is pleased toannounce to the readers of the 
Christian Worker that he has now control of the ad- 
vertising space, and beginning with the ist of Sep- 
tember, at which time certain contracts expire, an 


| entire change will take place in the advertising 


department of the paper. 1. There will be no pat- 
ent medicines advertised which he has reason to 
believe contain alcohol—this will include all sarsa- 
parillas, and such in'ernal nostrums as are gener- 
ally advertised to cure all complaints In doing 
this he does not pass judgment on any one, but does 
not think it consistant with the Worker's position as 
an advocate of temperance and religion, toadvertise 
these things ; not being able to judge the good from 
the bad he proposes to reject them all. 2. Fre- 
quently an advertiser wants a ‘ Reading Notice,’ 
and usually the conditions are that the notice is to 
have no marks about it to indicate that it is a paid 
advertisement. These advertisers are willing to 
pay double price for such notices, as they have the 
appearance of being endorsed by the paper publish- 


ing them. To protect the Publishing Association, | 


and to guard the readers from being deceived, all 
such advertisements will be excluded, except such 
as call attention to announcements of the church 
and educational work of Friends 3. All advertise- 
ments wid] be what are called displayed advertise- 
ments, and he shall do his utmost in investigating 
all advertisers, and will rule out any that havea 
suspicion of fraud. For some years the advertising 
has been in the hands of others by contract, and de- 


| siring to make money out of the space, they would 
| insert anything that would come to hand 


‘* By taking this course the Publishing Association 


| will lose financially at the start, but we are not in 


this business simply to make money, there is some- 
thing more valuable than dollars and cents—it is 
principle ”’ 


*,* The observance of the “ Half Holiday ”’ rule, 


under the recent legislation of this State, is now so | 
| general that we shall adopt it at the office of the 


INTELLIGESC&R AND JOURNAL during the summer 
The office (921 Arch St.) will not be open, 
after 1 p. m., on Seventh-day, until further notice. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is for- | 


warded to renew subscriptions, care be taken to give 
us the same name as that to whom the paper is now 
being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the name of 


| another member of the family is given, in which 


case, the new name not appearing on our list, we 


suppose it to be a new subscription, and send two 


papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 


this will also help to avoid mistakes. 


dee 


we 


EEPS Leather twice as 
soft and long—Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Buck Hill Falls, COTTAGE. 


BOARDING. Near Buck Hill Falls, Cresco 
Station, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Address GEORGE W. PRICE, Mountain Home, P.O 
Monroe county, Pa. 


- 


SUMMER REST 


Charles E. Lukens Mildred H. Lukens. 


Home for Friends. 


With or without board. Very convenient to Expo- 
sition, World’s Congress, and all parts of the city 
Rooms, with board for Friends, permanently, after 
Eleventh month Ist. Rates moderate. Address, 
CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, II). 


Werld’s Fair Home. 


WILLIAM and 
ANNIE K. TAYLOR 


are nicely located at 43 Bryant Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Two minutes from Cottage Grove Cable, and 
near Illinois Central steam cars direct to the Fair 


Terms moderate. 
The ‘‘Swarthmore.”’ 
Terms Moderate. 


A private home, located in South Park, one or 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. One square 
from World’s Fair grounds, Madison Avenue en 
trance Midway Plaisance. 

Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
the Fair can secure rooms in advance. The rooms 
are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 

H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, Pa. 
After May 25th, 315 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 


he Hatakawanna Inn, 
Budd’s Lake, New Jersey. 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains 
Elevation 1,200 feet above tide, 200 feet above Budd's 
Lake. Excellent fishing and boating. Fine moun- 


| tain views. Accommodations first-class. Rates mod- 


erate. Open Fifth month 15. Address 
A. W. BROWN, 
Budd’s Lake P. 0., Morris Co., New Jersey 


The Revere, 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


| Central Meeting of Friends, 


CHICAGO. 


Chicago Athenaeum, No. 18 Van Buren St. 


Meeting hour st 10.450n First-days. 
greeting extended toall. Take elevator. 


A cordial 





FRUEN DS" INTELLIGENCER AND JOU RNAL. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


For Dry Goods 


—~-THE BEST PLACE I8S— 


. *. j 
Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


l STREETS. 


exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
It is believed that unusual 


inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


furnishing purposes. 


the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


Beauty 


n Wall Paper is our art—low price our forte 
You reap the benefits. 100 samples mailed for 8 
cents. Prices 5 to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


SERMONS te 


By Sunderland P. Gardner. 


Four Sermons (in one Pamphlet) delivered 
at Friends’ meeting, Philadelphia, in Fifth 
month, 1885. Phonographically reported by 
Henry T. Child. 

PRICE, TEN CENTs. 
For sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 





RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 


Headquarters 


Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. | 


These goods being made by a reliable and weil- 


known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented, and 
can be depended upon to give entire satisfaction. 


AFair Hose - 7c, per foot. 
A Good Hose - 0c. 
AVery Good Hose I2c. “ 
An Extra Heavy Hose I5c. 
Reels 75c. and al attachments at low figures 
SEND YOUR ORDER BY MAIL. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 
19 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. 





M. BALDERSTON. 


™ GIRARD 
_ TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 


Clement A.  Woodnutt 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


aas§ WM. HEACOCK, 22%. 
UNDERTAKER, 


NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING. 





|'TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
PER CENT. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Send for circular, just out. 


119 S, F hs ’ 
| Isaac Forsythe, Philad’a, _ 


CAPITAL, 81, 000, 000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


Cares for Real Estate. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 


go B. MORRIS, 
N. BURRO — 
JOHN A. oe ‘Ir. 
BENJAMIN WRICHARDS, 
ISAAC H. CLOT 


OHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
GEORGE ad BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. , 

IER, 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN. 
HENRY TATNALL, 
JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHES 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRgLY MuTuaL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 


SuRP.ivs of over Two and a HALF MILLIONS. 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of. Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. See Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 


ASA 8. WING; M 
J. ROBERTS ULKE 
nt Actuary, 


1203 1 Bolten g¢ 


r of ‘Insurance Department, Tr ASHBROOK ; 
; Assistant t Trust Officer 


Trust Officer, 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
DAVID G. ALSOP. 


- TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Company issues its 


red Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 


the Company’s o after five with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
Senn alle th Sy ale receives deposits, payable by check. 
DIRECTORS . 


able semi-ann This Compan 


Philip C. Garrett, 


David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, 


Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, 


N. Parker Shortridge, T. an Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
John B. Gest, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joel J. Bally, 


G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Henry Tatnall, 


George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


share s 
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